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The Governor of Massachusetts. 


On our front cover-page appears a portrait of 
Hon. Winthrop Murray Crane, who next week 
will be inaugurated Governor of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Crane, who is still under fifty years of 
age, is one of the proprietors of the Dalton paper- 
mills which for twenty years have manufactured 
all the paper used by the government for its 
bonds, notes and certificates. As a boy, just out 
of Williston Seminary, Mr. Crane “learned the 
business” in these mills, and learned it thoroughly 
—beginning in the ragpicking-room. 

Mr. Crane was a delegate to the Republican 
national conventions of 1892 and 1896, and 
between these years was the Massachusetts 
member of the national committee; but he never 
held public office until elected lieutenant-governor 
in 1896. He was reélected in 1897 and 1898, and 
a month ago was elevated to the governorship, in 
natural succession to Hon. Roger Wolcott, and 
to the great and special joy of his native Berkshire 
County, of which he is perhaps the best-beloved 
citizen. 





—_————__+¢ 


From Waterlco to London. 


Henry Perey, son of the Earl of Berkeley and 
aide-de-camp to the Duke of Wellington at the 
Battle of Waterloo, had the honor of taking to 
London the dispatches announcing the English 
victory and the downfall of the emperor of the 
French. ‘The story of his journey home and his 
reception there is a stirring one, and has recently 
been told in Blackwood’s Magazine. 

He left the Duchess of Richmond’s famous 
ball in “Belgium’s capital’ on the night before 
the battle, and had no time to change his dress, 
or even his shoes, before going into action. 
When he received orders to go to England with 
the dispatches, he posted to Antwerp, and there 
took the first sailing-boat he could find to convey 
him to Dover, where he landed in the afternoon. 

He found that a report of the victory had 
preceded him. ‘The Rothschilds had chartered a 
fast sloop to lie off Antwerp and bring the first 
news of the battle to the English shore—news 
which was to be used for stock exchange pur- 
poses. 

Perey’s confirmation of the victory was received 
with the greatest relief and enthusiasm. At 
that time the hotel-keeper at Dover, a certain 
Mr. Wright, had the monopoly of the posting 
arrangements between that port and London. 
He immediately placed his best horses at Percy’s 
disposal, and dispatched an express to order 
fresh relays all along the road. 

Besides the dispatches, Perey took with him 
the two captured eagles of the Imperial Guard. 
These, being too large to go into the carriage, 
were placed so as to stick out of the window, 
one on each side. In this manner he drove 
straight to the Horse-Guards, where he learned 
that the commander-in-chief, at that time the 
Duke of York, was dining out. He next pro- 
ceeded to Lord Castlereagh’s, and was told that 
he and the Duke of York were both dining with 
a lady in St. James’s Square. To this house he 
drove, and there learned that the prince regent 
was also of the dinner-party. 

Percy requested to be shown into the dining- 
room, and entered it bearing the dispatches and 
the imperial eagles. He was covered with dust 
and mud, and although unwounded himself, bore 
the marks of the battle upon his apparel. The 
dessert was being placed upon the table when he 
entered, and as soon as he saw him the prince 
regent commanded the ladies to leave the room. 

The prince regent then held out his hand, 
saying, “Welcome, Colonel Percy.” 

“Go down on one knee,’ said the Duke of 
York, “and kiss hands for the step which you 
have obtained.” 

Before the dispatches could be read, Percy 
was besieged with inquiries after several prom- 
inent officers engaged, and had to answer “‘dead’”’ 
or “severely wounded” so often that the prince 
regent burst into tears. The Duke of York, 
although greatly moved, was more composed. 

By this time Percy was exhausted from 
fatigue, and begged the prince’s permission to go 
to his father’s house in Portman Square. The 
crowd was so great in St. James’s Square that 
he had the greatest difficulty in reaching his 
father’s house, which was soon surrounded by 
anxious multitudes begging for news of relatives 
and friends. He told them that the victory was 
complete, but that the number of killed and 
wounded was very large. He said afterward 
that the agony of suspense and grief which he 
witnessed made him insensible to the joy and 
triumph of the victory, and he could only think 
of the awful price at which it had been gained. 

The Duke of Wellington’s feeling was similar. 
When his sister-in-law, Lady Mornington, went 
to see him after the battle, and congratulated 
him, he put his hands before his face and sobbed, 
saying: 

“Oh, don’t congratulate mei I have lost all 
my best friends!’ 
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HEN you buy 

a Dighton you 
pay for the value of 
the furnace. The pro 
rata cost of the ex- 
penses of a big city 
store are not added. 








N every instance 

where a Dighton 
Furnace has been 
placed in a new lo- 
cality we have re- 
ceived inquiries from 
neighbors who have 
been advised to 
write us. 


























Heat 5 Rooms $75 
It has 7 Rooms 95] it gives 
‘ Your 9 Rooms 110 <i 
eve PIPING, reates 
% ry Hou se REGISTERS, Etc., 8 
improve- ig ALL COMPLETE. heat 
ment ‘ from 
Dighton Furnace 
that If your old furnace has given out see least 
a what it will cost to repair it, ee 
improves. DIGHTON.” Avery Purt Warranted. fuel. 
DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 
Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 














O not allow your- 
self to be per- 
suaded that you 
should pay more for 
some other furnace 
until you have full 
information about the 
Dighton from us. 











HE dealer in your 

town or city can 
furnish the Dighton: 
at price advertised, 
but may endeavor to 
sell you some other 
that he can make 
greater profit on un- 
less you insist on 
having a Dighton. 
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Massachusetts ( 
Mutual 
Life Insurance 
Company, 
of Springfield, Mass. 


Incorporated 1851. 


Strict mutuality observed in 
distribution of surplus. Each 
policy-holder, under all circum- 
stances, receives the amount to 
which he is justly entitled. 














Send for Circular 
explaining contract. 











Gorton’s 
Fish Foods. 


“ The Good, Old-Fashioned Kind.” 


Gorton’s Fish Balls 
are put up in cans all 
ready to heat and serve. 


They are made just the 
same, look just the same 
and taste just the same 
as any the best cook could prepare. 


They cost no more than the bare materials from 
which you would prepare similar foods. 


We also put up Gorton’s Original Fish Cake. 


This is simply boneless codfish in one-pound 
packages. 


When you get any of 

Gorton’s Foods you are 

sure of getting only the == 

best fish. a 
Be sure and ask for ‘‘Gorton’s.”’ 


SLADE GORTON & CO., 
Gloucester, Mass. 


Free Ask your grocer for one of our handsome 
* lithographed KITCHEN REMINDERS. If 
he cannot supply you, send us his name on a 
postal card and we will see that you get one. 

















THIS fact is confirmed by 
the steadily increasing 
demand for SHERIDAN’S 
CoNDITION POWDER dur- 
ing the 30 years that it has 
been on the market. 


O matter whether you 
keep few hens or 
many, the plan of mixing 
with their daily food a 
1, = small quantity of SHERI- 
DAN’S CONDITION Pow- 
DER will work wonders, 
4 
ye Sold by Dr s ts, G: 
> by uggis rocer: 
Feed-Dealers or by mail.” 
25 cents a package, 5 
for $1.00. Large 2-lb. 
i MY i 
NN * paid. 
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[T keeps the hens well ¥ 


and strong, and assures 
perfect assimilation of the \ 
food elements needed to 
form eggs. 


HE habitual use of 

SHERIDAN’S CONDITION 
POWDER means more eggs, 
and of course more eggs 
means more money. If 
you haven’t adopted the 
above-mentioned plan, 
why not do so at once, 
while eggs fetch good 
prices ? 





I. S. JOHNSON & CO., 
23 Custom House St., 
Boston. A 

















SAMPLE OF THE BEST 


POULTRY PAPER SENT FREE. 











New 
Year’s 
Resolution! 














January 
Ist, 
Enter 


Burdett 
College. 


Largest in the World. 


Bookkeeping, Correspondence, 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Etc. 
Roll-top desks for pupils. 
Chamber of Commerce prices. 
Friday 2 o’clock Lectures. 
Situation Department. 


Visitors Welcome. Prospectus Free. 


694 Washington Street, Boston. 
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HE stuff of which 
heroes are made is 


standard goods,— 
waterproof, fireproof, bullet- 
proof,—and its market 
value has been on the rise 
for thousands of years. 
You will find many a 
sample of it along the rug- 
ged New England coast. 
One summer we lit upon 
a splinter of the Maine 
coast answering non-com- 
mnittally to the naine, “‘Fish- 
erman’s Island.” The sole 
inhabitant of this knob of 
sand, granite and scraggly 
pine was, likewise non- 
comnittally, ‘the Cap'n.” 
At first sight the Cap’n 
appeared curiously bare of 
human interest. He was 
tasteless as salt cod with 
the salt soaked out, and as 
homely and commonplace 
as a cobblestone, and as 
hard. He _ smiled not, 
neither did he spin sea- 
yarns in orthodox sailor 
fashion. Often he reminded 
me of his oxen which 
hauled our trunks up from 
the wharf. There was the 
same lumbering gait; the 
same hanging head, heavy 
of jaw, light of brain, 
an apparatus for chewing 
purposes merely ; the same 
bovine _imperturbability. 
The soul of the man had 
in some way got clogged 
up with bone and sinew. 
One thing there was, however, for which 


this huge framework was admirably adapted ; | 
In the water the awkward | 


it could swim. 
chunk of humanity became a veritable Triton, 
parting the blue waters of the bay with super- 
human strength, ease, grace. Oneof the Cap’n’s 
“show feats’’ was to swim over to Boothbay, 


three miles across the harbor, and back in the | 
same forenoon. Once, though, he did a bigger | 


thing than that, and this was how it came 
about : 

On a November afternoon years ago, the sky 
turned green where the sun went down. The 
sea wrinkled its face toa dismal imitation of it, 
and over both hung a bar of dense cloud, ready 
to drop at a moment’s notice. By and by it 
began to breeze up from the north-northeast, 


and the level masses of cloud broke into thick, | 


inky streams that wrote “hurricane” from one 
end of the heavens to the other. 


Then the storm came and made an historical | 
event of itself. The nerves of our fisherfolk | 


are strung to howling winds and reverberating 
seas, but this storm set them a-quiver. The 
grown children of men whose lives were beaten 
out on the rocks that night speak of it to-day 
with trembling lips. 

At precisely five o’clock in the morning our 
hermit Cap’n stuck his head out of one of the 
port-holes of “the Ark,’ as we in later years 
came to dub his cottage, and was promptly 
slapped in the face by a gust of wind, snow, 
hail and watery vapor. Back to his blazing 
log shivered the Cap’n, but sleep, like all 
things tender and peaceful, had fled before the 
terrors of the night. Finally, a blast came 
which nearly dislocated the joints of his little 
house; then, with a crescendo shriek of rage 
it slipped around the corner and on into the 
night. 

With a sigh of weariness the Cap’n again 
restlessly looked out. No shore, no sky, no 
island, except a patch in front of his door-step, 
no solid thing in sight. The firmament was 
one mixture of fluids of different densities 
whirled by winds from the four corners. of the 
earth. Yet the Cap’n stood his solid bit of 
ground. 

The flash-light on Monhegan Island did not 
seem to be flashing away very hard, but it was 
at any rate sticking to its duty, and sent a 
feeble but comforting wink in the direction of 
the Cap'n. For a minute or two the huge 





BY. NTHA* 


TLLER. 








““THE FIVE ANXIOUS WATCHERS GAVE A FAINT CHEER; 


1 


| 


The sleet held up for one respectful moment; | 
then, as if regretting its untimely clemency, set | 
in sharper than ever. Even yet the Cap’n did 
not feel like turning in. Instead, he stood as | 
| if hypnotized by the boom! boom! boom! of | 
| the breakers on the granite of the south shore. | 

As his eyes became accustomed to the dark- | 
ness, something a little blacker than the sky, a | 
little more solid than the waves and larger than 
| the bell-buoy was lunging about out there 
where the roar came from. Somehow the sight | 
of this formless object touched, as*it were, an 
electric button beneath the Cap’n’s south wester | 
and stung to life his sluggish senses. A coast 
man can tell a wreck ten miles off with half an 
eye, or no eye at all, in fact. It seems as if he 
must smell it. So, borne on by anxious cer- 
tainty, the Cap’n plunged over sodden grasses 
and slippery stones as straight as he could dive 
in such_a whirlwind, down to where floating 
rolls of stiff yellowish froth marked the high 
water-line of safety. 

Yes, sure enough, there, not a hundred yards 
from the stranded flecks of foam, not fifty from 
three or four outstanding teeth of rock that 
guarded the gateway of his little domain, was 
a schooner; no, not a schooner, rather the 
hacked-off piece of a schooner. 

“Blessed if it aint the Mary Jane on her 
down trip from the pogy ile factory at Pema- 
| quid P’int! Don’t look’s if she’d ever get as 
far as Bath!’’ muttered the Cap’n. 

Mast gone; rigging gone; bulwarks gone; 
| hatches, rudder, wheel-box; deck planed off 
| and scrubbed down as neat as a kitchen floor, 
| and the whole, deck and sides, dressed with a 

white varnish of ice. Crew? Washed over- 
board most likely, with the rest of the rubbish. 

More and more wearily the log-like hulk 

yielded to her fate. With slow, drunken 
rollings, beaten and stifled by the raging seas, 
| she neared the rocks, although it was a question 
|} even then whether she would not founder 
before she struck. 

As the Cap’n stood anxiously watching for 
| either end of the dumb tragedy, a thing hap- 
| pened which made his heart hammer at his ribs. | 
| There in the gray light just at the entrance to 

the hatchway, its faint outlines now appearing, 
now vanishing, finally startlingly distinct, ap- 
peared the ashen face of a man, whether of 
the dead or living he could not tell. For a| 





jumble of clouds broke into a thin spot over in | moment he watched the grisly apparition with | 


a dull wonder, curiosity almost; then with 
a start, as if awakening from a dream of 
horror, he gave a mighty shout that was 
instantly choked by the din of wind and 
surf. Again and again, madly, despair- 
ingly, he shouted and waved his arms. 
Finally the man seemed to notice the 
figure on the shore. A moment later the 





SHORT.” 


BUT THE LINE FELL 


the east, and let a pale “peep of day’’ through. | bead and shoulders of another man came into | 


view, then those of another, and of another, 
and still another. Five men on a ship that 
in ten minutes would meet her doom! 

‘To remain aboard was sure death; to plunge 
into that mad sea was—well, men, sailors, at 
any rate, hate to give in without a show of 
fight ; so by the time the Cap’n had rushed back 


from his cabin with a heavy rope, a heave-line | 
|and a life-preserver, five half<lead men had | 


crawled to places of safety on Gull Head, the 
largest of the outstanding ledges. 

The tide was rising. In an hour and a half 
the Cap’n knew that the rock would be a mere 
black “nubbin’’ above the water—round, icy, a 
mockery of a refuge. Even as it was, the men, 
lethargic from the long night of exposure, the 
freezing cold and their fearful struggles to reach 
the ledge, could scarcely maintain a hold. If 
it had not been for several deep clefts, whose 
jagued edges gave them some hold, they might 
better have gone down quietly in the schooner, 
which now showed only a timber or two above 
the water. 

With a mighty swing, the Cap’n sent his 
weighted line across the channel during a lull 
in the wind. ‘The five anxious watchers gave 
a faint cheer; but the line fell short. With a 


quick haul in, the Cap’n set his jaw, strung his | 


biceps to their highest tension, and tried again. 

This time the sand-bag hit the rock. 
the men stretched forth a shaking hand ; but the 
bag slipped down before he could touch it, 
even. ‘The Cap'n muttered something that the 
wind tore to pieces, let us hope before it reached 
the recording angel. 

It was the hour when a man’s vitality is at 
low water. There was a wind that set its 
teeth into the marrow of one’s bones; a tide 
that was racing toward its goal; a twenty-five- 
yard taste of death and destruction before he 
could reach the ledge. A fiendish temptation 
set his limbs a-trembling. Who would ever 


know? The five wretches were half-dead 
already. Could any man be charged guilty for 


not flinging down his life in the face of such 
odds? 

Even as the Cap’n paused, the heart of one 
of the men broke, and lifeless he slipped into 
the flood that had been snarling for its prey. 
Then came to the man on shore one of those 


strange revulsions of thought, or feeling, or | 


whatever it may be, that fires quiescence into 
action. The man loses consciousness of self, 


One of | 


| closer than a barnacle. 
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of surroundings, of dangers and difficulties, of 
everything but the one deed that is to he done, 
and into this he hurls the whole might of his 
being. 

The Cap’n, ina frenzy of haste, made fast 
the larger rope to a boulder that lay near by. 
With benumbed fingers he stripped, fastened 
on the life-belt to which he had attached the 
heave-line, and plunged 
into the vortex of waters. 
Again and again was he 
driven back, glorious swim- 
mer though he was, but 
slowly he gained. 

That was a wrestling- 
match worthy of a larger 
group of spectators than 
the four dim-eyed men. 
It was flesh and blood 
pitted against flood and 
tempest; against the irre- 
sistible powers of earth 
and sea and sky; flesh and 
blood and—the soul of a 
man. And the soul won! 

Pluck is likely to be 
catching when let loose 
among susceptible mate- 
rial, and Maine fishermen 
are no “immunes;” so 
when the Cap’n landed, all 
a-sputter of salt water from 
nose and mouth, the men 
did not say much—they 
could not; but a great fresh 
hope shone from their eyes. 
Not a fraction of time, 
though, must be lost. 

A glance at close range 
showed the men even more 
bereft of strength than he 
supposed, and in sixty 
minutes the clefts would 
be submerged. After all, 
the tug of war had but just 
commenced. 

The Cap’n took account 
of stock, and in a trice 
had unbuckled the life-preserver and girt it 
about the waist of the weakest-looking one of 
the prostrate men, a mere lad, thin as a rail, 
but with a bit of sturdy stuff still in him. It 
did not take a minute to haul over the heavy 
rope and knot it about his own waist. Then, 
with a cheery “Take a holt and make fer the 
shore, sonny!”’ the Cap’n made an anchor of 
himself in a crevice on the lee side of the ledge. 

It sounds like a simple thing, this being 
floated off a rock by several big slices of cork, 
and making one’s way hand over hand along a 
stout stretch of manila to the blessed shore 
not thirty yards away. Try it with stiffened 
joints in the bitter, bitter chill of a stormy 
November dawn through a storm-tossed sea. 
Try it with every vital force wrung dry. ‘Try it 
after twelve hours of staring death in the face. 

“The boy’s gritty! He’ll get thar!” shouted 
the Cap’n above the gale, in a spirit born from 
a desire to comfort the other men rather than 
of certainty in his own mind. 

Now on the crest of a billow, now down, 


| down, somewhere out of sight, the toy of win- 


try seas, yet dauntless, holding on like grim 
death to his life-line, the boy did “make fer the 
shore,”’ and he “got thar,” but tears froze on 
the cheeks of the men who watched and 
waited—God only knows how patiently they 
watched and waited. 

No sooner was the lad safe than a feeble 
altercation took place between the three men, 
each urging the other to go first. 

“See ere, boys, there aint one bit o’ danger 
of us all not pulling through this mean job, and 


| since I am chief undertaker at this ’ere funeral, 


I say you skip to the rigging fust, mate,’ and 
he placed the hands of the nearest shivering 
man upon the life-line. Man number two sank 
like a log, but the rope was fust and true; so he 
rose again, and after a small eternity, more 
dead than alive, sank by the side of the boy 
ashore. Man number three, of greater strength, 
got there in half the time. 

“Hold on! Steady, thar, mate!’ yelled the 
Cap'n, cheerily, in the ear of his one remaining 
subject. “Don’t worry about me; lots o’ time 
yet before this rock goes —” but the last word 
was lost in a gulp of sea-water from a wave 
that pounced on him like the leader of an on- 
coming pack of wolves. 

“Blamed if I am goin’ togive in now!”’ mut- 
tered the Cap’n, as, stomach down, he clung 
His hands, hooked 
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into small crevices, drew his arms taut as | to the car to stop, tried to cross in front of it, and | said. -‘‘I will give you one more trial. If I am | worked the bellows in the old blacksmith shop 
bow-strings ; one leg, wedged into the main split | was pushed from her seat to the ground. Tom, | told that you fail to give your mind wholly to | for day’s wages, and you helped with the milking 
of the rock, was numb; a sharp projection against | terrified, stopped the car suddenly, and felt | your duties, you will be discharged. Your feel-| in the old eow-stable, and the father of these 
which his other leg was braced bit cruelly into | intensely relieved when he found she was | ings on the war and the Dreyfus case may be | boys of yours hired out by the month. I reckon 


his instep, but he dared not move it an inch. | 
Every fibre of his huge frame was brought into | 
subjection to one dominating idea—to hold out | 
against death. 

The “yank” on the rope about his waist was 
becoming well-nigh intolerable, but he held on | 
stiffly. He counted the slow minutes by the | 
regular dash of waves, first over his limbs, then | 
over his whole body. Now and then one would 
pound him down, then insidiously seek to float 
him off on its eddy; but the Cap’n hugged his 
rock desperately. Between breakers he lifted | 
his head=to measure the slow advance of his | 
man. Ah, how slow, how agonizingly slow and 
weak the poor wretch’s movements were! 

The body of the Cap’n was now submerged a 
good share of the time. His hold began to 
weaken. ‘The ledge was so cruelly icy. Finally 
he ceased to glance up. 

Well, of course the Cap’n got back to shore 
by dint of his remaining strength and the united 
haul of the four men on land. Then, too ex- 
hausted for immediate effort, they huddled in a 
soggy heap by the boulder where the rope was 
tied, and the boy crawled up against the brawny 
side of the Cap’n and cried like a baby on its 
mother’s breast. Pretty soon the rain stopped, 
and a pale ray of sunshine broke through the 
clouds and slid over the four wet, cold bodies with 
a touch of cheer. Within fifteen minutes their 
stiffened joints were thawing out before a blaze 
of driftwood in “the Ark.” 

The ins and outs of this incident I got from one 
of the rescued men, who had turned ship’s 
chandler at Boothbay. The Cap’n, of course, 
was always silent as a clam about it, until one 
August morning I caught him out of his shell 
down on the beach where the skeleton of the 
Mary Jane lay bleaching. 

“You are a hero, Captain,” I said; to which 
the Cap’n responded in slow, mumbling fashion, 
although he could not help showing a bit of 
pleasure. 

“Hero! Why, I thought a hero had to be one 
o’ them fellers all trimmed out in helmet and 
sword. Yousee them in picture-books. No, no, 
miss! Any 0’ the boys would ’a’ done as much 
for me.” 

“Ah, but you are a hero!’”’ I persisted. “Do 
tell me what you thought about, out there on Gull 
Head.” 

Then with a shy, half-humorous glance from 
his eyes,—I noticed for the first time that they 
were of that deceptively mild blue that turns to 
steel under certain conditions,—he said, “Wal, 
miss, you wouldn’t believe it, but some po’try, 
the only po’try, I guess, that ever stuck in my 
topknot, kept humming through me like a 
bumblebee the whole time. I larnt the words 
from a Bowdoin College feller who used to fish 
with me considerable. Somehow the moany 
kind of way he used to say ’em sort o’ druv ’em 
in like. They wuz these: 

“*Break, break, break, 
On thy cold gray stones, O sea!’ 


“Toward the last, when I wuz gettin’ pretty 
well tuckered out, I must ha’ got a taste o’ the 
jimjams, for’t seems as if I could hear voices in 
the breakers keep up a-shoutin’, ‘Break, break, 
break!’ Once | thought it was the boys hollerin’ 
that the rope wuz broke. Then I kept thinkin’ 
how it said, ‘On thy cold gray stones, O sea,’ and 
I wondered why the sea was makin’ a punchin’- 
bag o’ me, when it had rocks a-plenty. Queer, 
aint it, miss, how a feller’s mind will act up 
under such circumstances?’”’ And the shy, 
homely, lonely, grand old man lumbered off up 
the bank with a murmur of 


“Break, break, break, 
On thy cold gray stones, O sea!” 


Left to my meditations on the third rib of the | 
stranded Mary Jane I thought aloud, “A hero, 
yes, and—a poet.”’ 





see --—- 


Tom, the Gripman. 


OM was the motor-man of a trolley-car. 
T He was young and enthusiastic. ‘Two or 

three workmen with their tin pails stood 
on the platform with him, which was against | 
rules. But Tom liked to talk of the ideas | 
seething in his brain—very generous, manly | 
ideas they usually were, too. A quiet old gen- | 
tleman sat one day just inside the door, reading | 
his morning paper. 

“What do you think of this Dreyfus ease?” 
demanded Tom. ; 

The man thought it was “scandalous,” and 
Tom explained how scandalous it was at length. 
“If I had those fellows at Rennes to deal with —” 
he cried, hotly, not heeding, in his excitement, 
the conductor’s bell. A woman with a child in 
her arms, running, breathless, to catch the ear, 
stumbled and fell. By the time she was picked 
up and quieted, Tom had forgotten Rennes and 
was in the Philippine Islands. 

“Did you see that article on the Philippines 
this morning?” he asked. “I read it, and it 
made my blood boil. I wish I was editor of a 
paper. I’d tell a few truths that would set this 
country thinking, sir!’ 

Again the bell struek. Tom drove on, his 
mind set upon the salvation of the nation. A 
young woman on a bicycle, hearing the summons 








unhurt. 

The quiet old man, paper in hand, waited for 
him at the end of his route. 

“T am the superintendent of this road,” he 


| very noble and may do you great honor, but | they’ve quit raising that sort of young men!’ 

| your duty is with that bar in your hand. That| Mrs. Ward’s eyes were full of angry tears, 
is your share in the world’s work. Don’t neglect | but she kept silenee for her boys. There were 
| it, even to help God govern the universe.” no tears in Clark’s eyes; they, and his heart and 
his soul, were full of indignant fire; but his 
tongue kept still. That whipping was for him, 








ONE with the school of 
books, not entered yet 
in the school of expe- 

rience, four young fellows were 
making the most of the vague 
vacation between the two. Just 
now three of them were together 
in the private “den’”’ of the Ward 
brothers. The fourth chum was 
not with them to-day, for Frank 
Ward had gone off on a tramping 
tour alone a' week ago, nobody 
knew where. ‘These others were 
discussing splendidly im- 
possible plans for summer 
enjoyment. 

The mind of a boy is 
the mind of the wind; 
each glorious scheme of 
fun set fire to all the 
young blood in the room. Then 
the fire went out suddenly under 
the wet blanket of the second 
thought. 

The fatherless Ward boys 
must get to work as soon as the 
right chance could be found for 
them; Tony Norman’s father 
declared he must find the right 
chanee for Tony this summer; 
Mr. Beck said yesterday that he 
could not afford to put Harry 
through college and have him 
study for a profession, but must 
get him into business just as 
soon as he could find the right chance for him. 

That was it, the right chanee. The world, it 
seemed, was not quite ready for four. bright, 
capable, healthy, wholesome young fellows, all 
willing enough to give and take blows in the 
battle with it. Here were four good average 
specimens of American youth,—which is saying 
a great deal for them,—and nobody knew just 


what to do with them; here were four young | 


recruits enlisted in the great army of peace, four 
soldiers needed to reénforee outpost or citadel, 
and no place had been found for them in the 
ranks. And it is not good for recruits to lie too 
long in camp. 

“I'd pitch into work to-day if I could find the 
right chance,” said Harry; and he meant it, for 
he was full of energy. 

“So would [!”? The other two said that, and 
they meant it. 

A letter was handed into the room; Frank 
Ward had been writing to his brother, and that 
was an unheard-of thing. 

“Tron Centre,’ ”’ said Tony, reading the post- 
mark. “Why, that’s where your rich uncle 
lives! I say, Frank’sa sharp one! Off to Iron 
Centre on the sly, and stepped right into a soft 
place in your uncle’s office, see if he hasn’t! 
Well, that’s all right. What’s a rich uncle for, 
if not to give poor nephews a pull up?” 

“Boys! Listen to this, will you? I didn’t 
think he’d ask him!” Clark had opened his 
letter, and now read out this paragraph: 

“*T didn’t say anything about it, but I started 
out to find the right chance for work. And I’ve 
found it! Right here in Uncle Nat’s mills. 
There’s a chance here for you, too, if you want 
it. Come on and see what you think of it. At 
any rate, here’s one of us off the mother’s hands, 
and that’s a good thing.’ ” 

“Good for you two!” Tony shouted, gener- 
ously. “You’re all right!’? Then, dolefully, 
“T wish I had your luck!” 

“You need not!” Harry reminded him. 
“There’s no rich uncle to throw good things at 
your head, my child, or mine, either! Come 
away, and let Clark tell his mother about it.” 

The mother was speechless with joy at first; 
it was such good news, and there was such 
infinite relief in it! She had been so anxious 
and distressed, looking forward along the thorny 
path of difficulty in which she and her boys must 
walk. 

“It is so like the dear boy, with his thought- 
fulness and energy!” That was the first thing 
she said, and it made Clark wince a little. “I 
was sure there was some opening somewhere 
for well-educated, capable young men like you 
two; some suitable place, where the work would 
not be menial or too hard, where you need hot be 
ashamed to be seen, and where there would be a 


good prospect of advancement. Your father | 


would have insisted on that, I know.” 
Their father had begun his career in overalls, 
and with toil-hardened hands; his hands had 
















“PRESENTLY ANOTHER APPEARED.” 


and he must writhe helpless under the smart of 
it, for the one who struck was his mother's 
brother, and an old man. For some young 
fellows there might be truth in the venomous 
words, but this young fellow felt only a cruel 
injustice in them, and injustice is even harder 
than insult to endure in silence. 

“But I thought you said Frank had a job 
somewhere,” Mr. Harold said, less sharply. 
“Where is he? What is he doing?” 
softened later, and he had Mrs. Ward was dumb in her bewilderment. 
left the overalls far down the | Clark laid Frank’s letter open on the desk in 
road, and it was not to be| front of his uncle, and with a trembling finger 
thought of that his sons| he pointed out the paragraph he had read to 
should go back after them. | Tony and Harry at home. “That’s all we know 

“We must go to Iron| about it, sir,” he said; and to his credit he 
Centre at onee, of course, | managed to say it respectfully. 
and secure that other place| Mr. Harold read, and it was his turn to be 
for you,’’ Mrs. Ward decided, | astonished. “It isn’t in the blood to lie, so the 
promptly. She waited for) boy must be here!” he said, finally. “This is 
Clark’s enthusi- | the first I’ve heard of it, though.” 
asm to show itself, His fist came down on the desk with a sounding 
but he gave no|thump. “I sawhim! Notanhourago! But I 
signofany. “My never thought of its being Frank.’”’ He reached 
dear, don’t you | out to touch the bell, then changed his mind. 
want to go to! “Want to see him?” he asked, the shadow of a 
work, now that /| smile lurking in his eyes. “Ali right. Come 
you have the| on.” 
chanee ?”’ They followed where he led, wondering, bewil- 
“You know I do, mother. | dered, not knowing what to expect. Through 
I'd have gone to work before | the general office. he led them out into the mill 
this, if you had been willing | itself; then on and on, from one place of 
to let me take what I could | unimaginable fire and clangor and terror to 
get to do. But I don’t like | another still worse; past voleanic furnaces, past 
this. I feel as if I were at| great balls of fire that swung by chains from 
somebody’s baek door, asking | above and were whirled away into distant 
for cold victuals. If Uncle} spaces, past cataracts of molten iron, past perils 
Nat had a place for us, why | undreamed of and without number. At last he 
didn’t he offer it, instead of | stopped, and Mrs. Ward was sure this was the 
waiting to be begged for it? | worst place of all. 

He hasn’t written a werd to} Here numberless huge, fiery serpents of red- 
you about it, even now. [| hot iron writhed and hissed as they struggled 
should think Frank would be | out from between mighty rollers, and men caught 
ashamed of himself, asking | them and thrust them back again; here, as 
this sort of favor. I am!’ | everywhere, men toiled and sweated and rushed 

He was honestly ashamed. His pride, self-| about in orderly hurry, their arms and throats 
respect, independence of spirit, revolted against | and breasts all bare and blackened. It was a 
being taken, like am article of furniture, on | fearsome place, and the mother thought with pity 
approval, to be tossed into some odd corner of | that perhaps her Frank had to go through it to 
his uncle’s office. But what could he do? His | and from his office. 
mother had set her heart on this, and there was| Mr. Harold beckoned to one of the men and 
no sacrifice he would not make for her. said something to him. The man went away, 

So they went to Iron Centre the next morning. | and presently another appeared from some distant 
It was not a long journey, and they reached the | region and came toward them. 
| office of the great Harold Iron Mills only a| “Frank! Oh, my poor darling!” cried Mrs. 
little after Mr. Harold himself. As they passed Ward, in horror. 
through to his private office the eager mother; Never had this mother imagined either of her 
took a secret census of all the-clerks in sight, on | boys in such a guise as this. Not one of all the 
the chance of seeing her Frank among them. | smutched and grimy men she had seen was quite 
But Frank was not there. so smutched and grimy as this son of hers. No 

“Your uncle has taken him into the office with | wonder her brother had never thought of this - 
himself,’ she whispered to Clark. “Of course. | figure being her handsome Frank! She could 
That is what we had a right to expect.” only gasp helplessly, unable yet to tell her 

But Mr. Harold was alone in his private office | brother what she thought of his cruelty to her 
when they entered, and so busy he did not look | darling. 
up to see who had come in. So they waited.| “Well, young man!” This was Mr. Harold, 
He was a big man, with eyes like a hawk’s and | speaking in his severest tone. “I want to know 
a face rugged as a hewn rock. Timid people how it happens that you break into my premises 
found waiting in his presence rather trying; and | and take possession of things this way, without 
the waiting was apt to be the least trying part of | letting me know anything about it.” 
the interview, for his tongue was every whit as | They had withdrawn a little to where there 
sharp as his eyes. | was comparative quiet. Mrs. Ward wondered 

Presently he looked up and saw them, and | tearfully to see her boy standing there so straight 
there was no mistaking his surprise; that was| and bold and independent, not in the least 
disconcerting. Clark had never been more | ashamed of his dirt, not broken in spirit by the 
uncomfortable in his life. The looks his uncle | great wrong done him, and not in the least afraid 
gave him from time to time chafed his self-respect | of the great man, his uncle. 
not a little, and he longed to rush away out of | “I knew that Mr. Hoskins did the hiring in 
this hateful presence. Nor was Mrs. Ward quite his department, sir, and that was the department 
at ease; her brother made no mention of Frank, | I wanted to get into.” Frank was perfectly 
apparently waiting for her to say the first word. | respectful, but not at all abashed. 

Very well, she would say it, then. So she) “But you don’t mean to say that you chose 
: | this work!’ the mother cried out, in horror. 
“Yes, mother, I did. I didn’t come to you, 








“I suppose Frank is busy somewhere else this 
morning, and —” | uncle, because I was afraid you wouldn’t under- 
“Ishe? That’s good!” | stand. You’d think I was after a soft place in 
He.cast another sharp look at Clark that made | your office, just because I am your nephew, and 
the youth hot to the roots of his hair; it asked | that wasn’t it at all. I’d thought it all out, and 
plainly why he was not busy somewhere else, | I wanted to learn the business from the bottom 
too. Mrs. Ward began again. all the way up as far as I could get on my merits. 
“T know how you hate to be thanked for things, | I’m not afraid of the work, and 1 want te know 
but this is a thing you must be thanked for! So | the business. That’s all.” 
| good and brotherly of you! You knew all the; “What did you tell Hoskins?” 
| while how anxiously I and my boys have watched “I didn’t tell him I am related ta you, if that’s 
| and waited for the right chance to open a suitable | what you mean. He doesn’t know that you 
eareer for them, and —”’ ever heard of me. I’d have tried to get into 
“Oh, that’s it, is it? A suitable career for the | some other mill, only this is the best there is. 1] 
boys, eh? And the boys have been sitting around | hoped you wouldn’t find out I was here, but of 
waiting for the right chance to turn up, have | course I couldn’t manage that.” 
they?” The way he said that stung Clark Ward| “Is there a place in there for me? You said 
like a lash. “In my day, an American young there was.” 
man would have been ashamed to sit, down and| Clark was standing beside his brother, his 





wait for the right chance. He went to work | face alight, his eyes shining, speaking breath- 
somewhere, anywhere, and made the chance as | lessly, paying no attention to his formidable 
he went along! There was no kind of honest | uncle, thinking only of Hoskins and the chance 
| work he hated half so much as being dependent | to do hard and dirty work. All the enthusiasm 
| for a single day. He was ashamed not to work, | his mother had missed in him yesterday had 
and that was the one thing he was ashamed of. | been roused to the highest by this trip among the 
| But all that was a good while ago; when I/| toilers of the mill. Here was work for men to 
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do; men with good heads and strong arms, and 
he wanted the chance to do it. 

“But, my dears!” the mother faltered. 
is all so different! 
so much more respectable, with all your advan- 

Be] 

‘Don’t be more of a fool than you have to be, 
Eliza Jane!’ her brother admonished her. 
“Their respectability’s healthy enough to take 
care of itself, I hope, for I wouldn’t give a snap 
for the sort that has to be coddled! Let the boys 
alone. They’re sound and solid. If I put them 
in the office, there they’d stick to the end of 
time, but out here they’ll go up and up. How 
far up depends on the stuff in them. Frank, go 
and tell Hoskins you’re to have this one day off, | 
on your mother’s account. 


“This 


interfere. Go along and make yourself decent!” 
Later in the day he had both boys in his 





T the close of the eight- | 
eenth century the | 


child received an answer sim- 
ple, convincing and enforced 
with exceptional eloquence. 
“Return to nature,” cried 
Rousseau, “and escape for 


the innumerable evils engen- 
dered by the artificial luxury 
Removed from nature man 
Freely 





of civilization. 
becomes corrupt, effeminate, sickly.’ 
quoting Scripture, he adds, “‘Lo, I have made 
man upright,’ says the God of the Scriptures, 


‘but he has sought out witty [i.e., 
hurtful] inventions.’ 

“Contrast the feeblenc:s of the petted darlings 
of the rich with the sturdy health of the children 
of the poor, accustomed to every hardship! 
Luxury is a poor boon to gain by the sacrifice of 
health. Abandon, therefore, luxury; give your 
children such plain food that they can digest it, 
such meagre fare that their stomachs can never 
be overloaded, such scanty clothing that their 
skin may become brown through exposure to the 
sun and air, such healthful toil in useful manual 
labor that their flaccid muscles may acquire tone 
and vigor. 

“Let them run about bareheaded and bare- 
footed ; let them learn to depend upon their own 
exertions to supply themselves with the neces- 
saries of life; and for that purpose let them 
address themselves to the really useful arts, 
those which subdue the world of 
nature, and learn contempt not 
only for idleness, but for those 
idle accomplishments which 
serve to advance them only ina 
world of courtiers and intrigue. 
Let them learn that the farmer, 
the shepherd, the carpenter are 
truly men; the hair-dresser, the 
confectioner, the dancing-master 
merely marionettes. Hard phys- 
ical labor, simplicity of life— 
these alone can confer health on 
the body and manliness on the mind. With this 
régime universal, hereditary disease, acquired 
infirmity, social corruption will all vanish, and 
the budding man will step forth upon the earth 
in all the nobleness of strength and purity 
with which he first emerged from the portals of 
Eden.” 

The exhortations of Rousseau awakened an 
extraordinary enthusiasm. On his own side of 
the Channel women of the nobility began to nurse 
their own children, a duty which in France had 
been for centuries evaded. 

In England Rousseau’s disciples popularized 
his doctrines in much less eloquent language, 
but with arguments equally convincing. Richard 


ingeniously 


Edgeworth trained his eldest daughter to write | 


incessantly on the education of children according 
to nature and reason, and she recommended | 


that children of eight and ten be set to sawing | "importance of these symptoms is not exhausted | the difficulty. 


wood. Mrs. Barbauld in- 


vented the philosopher’s 
scales for testing -real ~ 
merit. PN 
A lord an and a lady went up at : Bx, » 
vhen a So chanced to light / 4a 
on the opposite scale. cA 


Mr. Day, in “Sandford 
and Merton,” contrasted 
the cheerful, manly peas- fu J 


ant boy, able to live by =. Roh 
YS 
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it 


himself on a desert island, 
with the effeminate son 
of a nobleman, helpless 


luxurious surroundings. 
Rousseau’s exhortations were perhaps all the 


more influential because inspired by sentiment | 


I had hoped for something | 


After this I don’t | 


problem of the growing | 


yourselves and your children | 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


library, and talked the matter over with them at 
full length. Clark, by the way, found out then 
that the prickly old uncle was not wholly hateful, 
after all. He dismissed them finally with this 
| summing up: “You’ve started right, but to get 
fuli strength in your legs you mustn’t lean on 
anybody. I'll give you a clear track, to go as 
far as it’s in you to go; but neither push nor pull 
do you get from me! How does that strike 
you ??? 

“All right, sir!’ 
and hearty. 

Mrs. Ward went home alone, and her spirit 
was not wholly downcast; her boys were in 
their uncle’s establishment, and in parting with 
her he had said: 

“Eliza Jane, they haven’t quit raising that 
sort of young men, and I’m mighty glad of it!” 

The Iron King had said that about her boys. 





By: MARY: PUTNAM. JACOBI 


life, which the philosopher so highly praised, 
from much that is injurious and which leads to 
"results as disastrous as the effects of luxury. 
Innutritious and insufficient food, clothing and 
shelter inadequately protective, toil in excess of 


enfeebled organism a prey to anwmia, rickets 
and tuberculosis. That so many 
country -bred children, notwith- 
standing such adverse influences, 
do grow up robust and sturdy, con- 
trasting with the pale delicacy of 
others upon whom is lavished every 
care, is a fact that attests the great 
power of the three great conditions 
which are undoubtedly favorable, 
namely, young and vigorous parents, 
opportunity on the child’s part for 
constant muscular exercise, and an 
environment of plenty of pure air. 
When the child has once been 
born it is of course too late to 
consider the influence upon its 
original constitution of parental con- 
ditions. Yet evidently these are of prime 
importance. 
well-born infant will thrive 
under almost any 
stances, and the spontaneous 
operations of nature suffice to 











the intervention of any scien- 


erate care. How to make such 
children hardy is a question 
rarely asked, for the parents 
take their health as much fer 


many strawberry 
cabbages. 
Children born in cities, of 
! parents older than thirty years, 
. in whose families anemia, 
or rickets, or tuberculosis, or 
gout, or alcoholism, or neurotic 
disease has been prevalent, 
| make their first start in life at a disadvantage. 
Finally, if none of the foregoing conditions exists, 
| the nutrition of the child may still be menaced 
by exposure to malarial poisoning. The ultimate 
result of any of these disease-breeding influences 
is the same—the child is apt to be born feeble 
and grows slowly. It suffers from all forms of 


The answer rang out true | 


youthful strength, all tend to arrest the develop- | 
ment, to stunt the growth and to leave the} 





granted as the growth of so | 
plants or | 


whistles through the cracks. The air comes to 
them free ‘from, the dust and unspeakable impuri- 
ties of the city, laden, on‘the contrary, with 
oxygen from the breathing of forests and mead- 
ows. It is literally the breath of life. 
Rushing into the lungs it distends their 
delicate cells, passes its oxygen across 
the diaphanous walls of these into the 
| blood stream, by which it is carried to 
| every tissue of the body and contributes 
to the nutrition of every cell. . 
The ingestion of oxygen into the 
blood is the first step in the long and 
intricate series of chemical processes by 
which the child’s body is built up to 
| maturity. The need of air is propor- 
tionately greater while the tissues are 
more immature. Gardeners place glass | 
| over many young plants to concentre ate” 
| upon them a greater force of sunlight 
| during the first moments of their growth above | 
| ground. So during the first weeks and months 
| and years of a child’s life he is more dependent 
jo air and light than at any other time, and 
| in his almost vegetative existence, more depend- 
| ent upon air than upon almost anything else. 

He is as yet incapable of the muscular exercise 
by which, later in life, he will be able to quicken 
his circulation and increase the 
depth of his respiration. Air 
|must be supplied to his passive 
| reception. The hzmoglobin, or 
red coloring matter of his blood, 
is chemically and physiologically 
analogous to the chlorophyll or 
green coloring matter in the 
leaves and stems of plants. Both contain iron; 
both serve to fix oxygen in the circulatirig fluids 
of the tissues. 








The familiar domestic experiments by which* 


celery is blanched in trenches, asparagus 
stalks are grown white underground, 
and potatoes sprouted in cellars become 
pallid, vividly illustrate the mechanism 
by which little children turn pale and 
waxy-tinted when shut off from a 
superabundance of air and light. 

Children born in summer have a dis- 
tinct advantage. They may be taken 
out-of-doors in two or three weeks. 

The first infantile function to attract 
attention through its unfortunately fre- 
quent disorders, is not respiration, but 
digestion. Breathing is a physico- 
chemice process, performed passively 
and with a mimimum of muscular 
exertion on the part of the respiratory 
muscles. But animal digestion is a step farther 
removed from vegetative life. It involves many 


A vigorous and | 
| complex acts of glands and muscles, acts regu- 


circum- | lated by a complex innervation and dependent on of neurotic children, although in them want of 


| an adequate supply of well-aérated blood. 
| At birth the lungs are small, and although 


| more than their previous volume, still they, with 


tively small until the 
| approach of adolescence. e 

But the digestive organs, B \ 
| the stomach, liver and | 
intestine, are at birth, and 
during infancy, normally 
| larger in proportion than 
at any other time of life. 
That is, they should be 
so, for the act of feeding 
is proportionately of more 
importance during the 
period of growth, when 
nutriment is required not 
only to sustain the present life of the body but 
to provide for its rapid increase. 

Often, however, the digestive organs do not 
attain the development proper to the age. 
Relative deficiency in their mass, or defect in 
the elaboration of their structure, is probably an 








indigestion—colic, vomiting, and disturbances of 
the bowels. It loses flesh 
and color, and even drifts 
into marasmus, or physical 
wasting away. Its blood 
is impoverished, its bones 
remain soft, its legs bend, 
| the head is too large for the 
narrow chest, the muscles are 
weak. From weakness of the nervous system | | 
| the child becomes restless, irritable, peevish. The | 





in the present moment, when indeed they may 
be temporarily overcome. But the more serious | 





immediate cause of much infantile malnutrition, 
of rickets, of dyspeptic conditions 


which persist through life. It is | 


impossible directly to overcome 
these defects; impossible to make 
the alimentary.canal develop better 
and digest more by forcing more 
food upon it. We can stimulate | 
the growth and work of muscles, | 
even that of the heart, by stimulating them to 
work ; but with digestive glands we must evade | 
Food easy of digestion must be | 
‘supplied to the feeble digestive organs. 

As the digestion of the human infant is w eaker | 
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| gain in weight, but the exact reason for this is 
not always easy to discover. Doctor Rotch, of 
Boston, has recently demonstrated that the 
trouble has often been due to an excess of cheese 
. in the milk, whereby it tended to 

li approximate to the composition of 

& cow’s milk. Further, that such 
overrich milk was apt to be fur- 
nished by anzemic women, and also 
by those—this had been previously 
known—who feed abundantly and 
take no exercise. 

Keduction of diet, and a daily 
walk of a mile or two on the part of 
| the mother, will often suftice to bring 
iar 1 the milk to the normal standard, 
j and coincidently and without medi- 
( cation, the infant’s colics and indi- 
. > gestion disappear. 

But after regulation ef its natural 
or substitute food the great remedy fer the indi- 
gestions arising from a feeble development of the 
child is again, air. ‘The air, that stimulates the 
nutrition of all tissues, is the most powerful agent 
to stimulate the development of the digestive 
organs, which are, for the moment, chfetly appro- 
priating the developmental forces to themselves. 

Many a dyspeptic city-bred baby first knows 
freedom from the tor- 
ments of indigestion 
when it has been removed 
from its city prison, 
whether that be in Hes- 
ter Street or on Fifth 
Avenue, and placed on 
the sand at the seashore, 
or on the slope of a mountain, or on the dande- 
lions of any dry, sunny grass-plot, where it may 
for the first time fully breathe. 

As soon as primary indigestion has been 
overcome, as the child grows older and the diges- 
tive organs develop more fully, the weakened or 
substitute foods which have helped to tide over 
the early emergencies must be given up. Many 
children remain pale, feeble and undersized, 
although free from pain, or other signs of acute 
digestive disturbances, until they are fed on 
cow’s milk, the only real substitute for the 
natural food so soon as the baby can digest it. 

The influence of air upon the digestion does 
not cease with infancy, it continues throughout 
childhood, indeed throughout life. In childhood, 
as is not the case after growth is obtained, a 
fairly large appetite is essential to vigor, for the 
child must eat, not only to live, but in order to 
grow. Hence a small, capricious appetite should 
always excite solicitude. It is characteristic of 
“rick-ty”’ children, probably a permanent indica- 
| tion of the permanent deficiency in size of their 
digestive organs. It is also often characteristic 





appetite may be replaced by an abnormally large 
appetite, or at least by the habit of constant 


secure its development, without | with the first breath they expand to one-third | nibbling. 


It is scarcely necessary in these enlightened 


tific skill or thoughtfully delib- | the chest cavity containing them, remain rela- | days to denounce this habit, or to warn against 


the danger of “tempting” capricious children to 
eat unsubstantial dainties because they refuse 
nutritious food. The more capricious the appe- 
tite the plainer should be the food, the more 
rigidly observed the hours between meals. 

One or two simple rules may be mentioned 
respecting the choice of foods. The basis of the 
diet of children who have not yet lost their first 
teeth should be milk and cereals. More sturdy 
children are raised on oatmeal porridge than on 
meat. The three daily meals of meat, so common 
in American households, are especially injurious 
to children. No child under ten should have 

meat more than once a day—at noon. 

Fruit and fresh vegetables are essential to a 
complete dietary. In the cereals, especially in 
oatmeal, as in milk, albumen is associated with 
large amounts of carbohydrate material, starch 
in the cereals, sugar in the milk. The carbo- 
hydrates provide for the evolution of heat and 
muscular force much more readily than does 

| meat. Moreover, meat is unduly stimulating to 
the nervous system at a period when it is unde- 
| sirable that this system be stimulated at all. 

Children with poor appetites, feeble muscles 
and subject to constipation are immensely bene- 


fited by massage, especially by abdominal 
massage. Properly performed, massage fortifies 


both the external and internal abdominal muscles, 

| and stimulates the circulation of blood and lymph. 

Thus by a double mechanism it invigorates diges- 

tion, for it tends to overcome constipation and to 
improve the secretion of the digestive glands. 

After air and food the third natural necessity 


danger is that the process of growth which is | than that of the calf, so the mother’s milk is | for the child is cold water, which is more easily 


then going on will be effected imperfectly ; that | 


the glands, muscles, heart and nerves whose cent. of cheese of cow’s milk it contains only | other two, but far 
structure is then being elaborated, will remain | one and one-half per cent., and this is a loose| more apt to be neg- 
imperfectly elaborated throughout the entire | and delicate substance as compared with the | lected, or even delib- 
|erately repudiated. 


lifetime, and thus the vital resistance of | 
organism be permanently lowered and deficient. 


Against all the dangers which have been | | Rousseau declared that maternal nursing was bathing for 


enumerated, and which under certain circum- | 
stances might easily be foreseen, the very frst 
remedy is air. It is not the sentimental fact of 


living near to nature which enables so many | whenever this is practicable; that is, whenever | cries do not prove 
and sickly and miserable in the midst of his | country children to triumph over the hardships | they have the necessary sustenance in sufficient | that the bath is doing 
/of their environment, but their exposure to abundance and of suitable quality, and are | harm. 

| themselves free from constitutional taint. But 


| abundance of fresh air. 
They run about all day in scanty clothing, | 


| comparatively diluted. Instead of the four per | 


tough curd formed from the milk of the cow. 
Closely following the indications of nature 


the first means of making children vigorous. It 


is certainly natural, and on every. account most | 
desirable that women should nurse their children 


one or more of these conditions often fail. 


obtainable than the 


Mothers dread cold ~ 
young 
children, and can with 
| difficulty be convinced 
|that the children’s 





A child should be 


| accustomed to bathing from its birth; the tem- 


rather than based on accurate analysis or obser- | wherefore the light and air can reach their limbs | Defects in the composition of the milk are | perature of the plunge being at eighty degrees 


vation. But analysis is necessary in order to 


and brown their skin. They sleep at night in | 


often obscure. It is plain that the food does not | 


until the age of six months, but from that 


distinguish what is really valuable in the peasant | houses unsupplied with furnaces, where the wind | agree with the child, for he does not thrive and | time on steadily graded downward, until a 
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temperature of sixty-five degrees, or even sixty 
degrees, is reached in early childhood. 

With the first opportunity the child should be | 
taught how toswim. ‘The prejudice, wide-spread | 
among city people against fresh-water bathing, is 
as unfounded as the correlative prejudice against 
daily cold baths in winter at home. 

It is true that many children who are distinctly 
serofulous or lymphatic, who suffer from nasal | 
and other mucous catarrhs, who have tendencies 
to tubereulosis, or even suffer from some form of 
actual tubercular disease, are in especial need of | 
the sea air and salt-water bathing. For them 
surf-bathing should be chosen in preference to 
all other. But unless such clear indication exist, 
the advantage of swimming is so great that it | 
should often decide the selection of a country or 
summer residence. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| the most desirable attitude of the human being 
|to the world. Participation in the work for 
primary necessities breeds simple tastes, due 
sense of proportion between the important and 
the unimportant, indifference to superfinity and | 


| luxury. 


From Lyecurgus to Rousseau and Miss Edge- 
worth, these principles ‘haye invariably been 
inculeated as the basis of a system for making 
children and youth “hardy.” They can never be 
gainsaid, but only modified by our more exact 
knowledge of the nature and dangers of fatigue, 
the risk of forcing immature organisms to work 
beyond their capacity, or while imperfectly 


| nourished. 
A famous school once flourished in New | 


England where slender girls were to be converted | 


| into Greek athletes by means of excessive gym- | four years. 


of weekly weighings, can be shown to have been 
thoroughly assimilated. 

How can school curricula find a place among 
these preoccupations for physical development? 
| Only by more precise understanding of what is 
| to be expected from either the one or the other. 

At the present day the hours of school attend- 
ance are often too long, without effecting a 
correlative increase of knowledge obtained. ‘Two 
hours occupied under a good method, with two 
| or three subjects that must be really mastered, 
will go farther than six dawdled out among a 
dozen subjects which will never be thoroughly 
known. 

No ehild under ten should ever be engaged in 
book stuay for more than two hours a day, and 
four to six hours is sufficient during the next 
Plenty of time is thus left every day 





The advantages of swimming are twofold. | | nastics, “and on a diet restricted to two meals a | | tor the invigorating training which all centres 


The shock of the cold water on the surface of | 


day. The system failed, as might have been 


upon two objects, namely: the development of 


the body offers a powerful stimulus to the net- expected. For there is never any reason to/ muscular power, the habituation to the endur- 


work of nerves spread over the skin, a stimulus | 
conveyed directly to the nerve centres. This | 
first advantage is shared by home bathing, or by | 
swimming in the tanks of city gymnasiums. | 
But in addition to this first effect the complex 
muscular exercise involved excellently initiates 
the system of muscular training, on which, from 
the age of three years, must be placed our chief 


forget that the final biological object of all 
educational methods to which growing organisms 
are subjected is the improvement of their nutri- 
tion, the increase of their capacity to assimilate 
food, physical or mental. It is evidently neces- 
sary, therefore, to adjust the food supply of the 
young accurately to the work exacted of them, 
or this to the amount of food which, by means 


reliance for the invigoration of children. 

It has always been known that systematic 
muscular exercise developed the body, enlarged 
the chest, increased the depth of respiration, 
quickened the circulation, stimulated the growth 
and force of the heart, gave tone and vigor to the 
digestion. Among the classic Greeks muscular 
exercises were employed, not only to preserve 
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ance of drudgery and fatigue. 

When the taste for active exertion has been 
implanted, and the power of endurance and the 
will for achievement obtained, the basis is laid 
for a vigorous character, which will insure the 
spontaneous maintenance of physical vigor long 
after the child has grown beyond the control of 
parents and guardians. 
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health and make young people grow up strong, 
but also, on quite modern principles, in the cure 
of disease. Plato even complains that the gym- 
nasium teachers were too successful in preserving 
alive many feeble folk that nature evidently 
intended should die. 

Muscular exercise must be graded to the age, | . 
constitution and circumstances of the child. 
Below the age of three the child’s muscles will | 
take care of themselves, if he be adequately | 
provided with air, with well-digested 
food, with the tonic influence of 
cold-bathing and is allowed to play 
about freely. After that, if nor- 
mally robust, a boy’s muscular 
development can still for some years 
be left to the spontaneous stimulus 
of games; but girls often require 
systematic direction to wean them 
from indoor, sedentary amusements 
to the outdoor sports which they 
require as much as boys do. The 
difference between the *‘quiet tastes”’ 
of girls and the ‘boisterous sports” 
of boys is not a sex difference, but 
only the difference between the 
instincts proper to feeble or to 
robust muscular development. 

For children too feeble to seek 
boisterous sports, systematic calis- 
thenics, or even passive massage and 
Swedish movements, must unhesi- 
tatingly be adopted. If adopted 
early enough, and as a matter of 
prevention rather than cure, such 
methods may suffice to avert the 
bow-legs and knock-knees of the 
period marked by the coming of 
the second teeth, the curvature 
of the spine, and other signs of poor 
nutrition which begin to threaten 
from that time throughout the next 
years. 

But the nearer the child ap- 
proaches the standard of perfect 


seemed to have entered 
the class since Miss 


away. Her rule was 
a strict one, and now 





‘WILL YOU, PLEASE, DEAR MISS CEFREY ? 


health the more likely he is to resent this set | that they were freed from it, the girls gave them- | tion?” 


gymnastic training as tedious and disagreeable. | selves up to disorder. Poor Miss Cefrey, the 


SPIRIT of mischief | 








party, all within a week. 
Meantime, little Miss Cefrey’s burdens grew 


the days passed on. 
out merey, and Ardelle, anxious for fresh 
mischief, evolved a plan 
which 
brilliant one. 

The class were study- 
ing Bryant, and each 
member was to commit 
to memory some passage 
from his poems, the 
selection of which was 
left to the pupil. 

Ardelle’s scheme, which 
was received with ap- 
plause, was that every 
girl in the class should 
learn the opening stanza 
of “Lines to a Water- 
fowl.” What fun it 
would be for one after 
another to rise and begin 
to declaim, 

“Whither, ’midst falling 
dew —” 


“But it seems mean!’ 
murmured one of the 
girls. ‘Miss Cefrey will 
not know what to do 
about it.’’ 

“Who cares for her?’ 
asked Ardelle, loftily. 
“Besides, she can’t say 
anything; she asked for 
a selection from Bryant, 
and we shall each give 
her one. How can we 
” help it if our tastes all 

run in the same direc- 
The girls all joined in her laugh. 
But when there was quiet again, Margaret 


It is then that the direct resources of athletic | pretty little substitute, felt the case becoming | Anderson, a timid, retiring girl, surprised them 


games and the indirect influence of manual labor | almost hopeless. 


Walking, running, climbing, rowing, riding, | pupils grew more disorderly and inattentive every 
shooting, although amusements, should not, for’ day. She had excellent gifts as a teacher, but 
growing children, be treated merely as amuse- | she was inexperienced, and lacked the necessary 
ments. Let the attainment of a given degree of force and firmness. 
muscular force be sought with the same definite-| The ringleader in the mischief was Ardelle 
ness as a given degree of knowledge of the Latin Dunham, a California girl, who had lately 
grammar. The aim will be attained in-the one! entered the school and at once made herself 
case as in the other, wherever children are! popular. She was lively and witty, handsome 
submitted to real educational rule. in rather a pronounced style, and rich to a degree 

The performance of out-of-door work, useful | which quite awed her companions. 
and involving some unpleasant drudgery and | that, she was lavishly generous, and spent her 
physical fatigue, rests on a somewhat different | money freely on any one who pleased her. As she 
basis from educational gymnastics or athletics. | frankly declared that she liked that girl best who 
Such work is gardening, with its varied details | “had the most fun in her,” her influence was 
of planting, hoeing, weeding, digging, raking, | decidedly bad. 
grass-cutting and mowing ; wood-chopping ; tree. Florence Currier had fallen under the spell 
trimming ; the care of horses and cows; carpentry | of the Californian’s wit and beauty, and was 
and elementary building, as of fences, outhouses, "anxious to gain her favor. Florence was “fond 
boats—indeed, the entire range of manual labors | of fun,” but she ranked high in deportment, and 
upon which the comfort of the city-bred house-| at first did not join in the mischief of the class 
hold depends, and of which, nevertheless, its | at Miss Cefrey’s expense. ‘ She found, however, 
members are, one and all, 
incapable. 

The difference between work and athletics is | and when Miss Dunham added further that she 


largely moral, but the moral effect constitutes a | | had “no use for any one who was not as ready | 


valuable indirect physical influence. ‘lhe habit | | for a good time in school as out of it,’”? Florence 
of physical exertion removes that dread of | | Tecklessly threw her scruples to the winds and | 
physical exertion which is apt to breed sloth, | joined the mischief-makers. 

effeminacy, ultimately physical ill-being. The | Then, to her delight, she found herself becom- 
habit of self-dependence in manual labor tends ing a prime favorite with Ardelle, who lavished 
to engender that cheerful self-reliance of the boxes of candy and bunches of violets upon her, 


“boy sure of his dinner,’ which Emerson calls | presented her with a handsome bangle, and | 


It was her first class, and she | 
must be skilfully but unflinchingly employed. | was very anxious to make a success of it, but her | 


More than | 


too apt to be| that she should lose ground in Ardelle’s eyes if | 
she were what the latter termed “‘straight-laced,” | 


by saying, with a good deal of spirit, “I think 
you are going too far. You have made life a 
burden to Miss Cefrey ever since she came, and 
ste is having a hard time enough at home. Her 
her is sick, and she takes care of her every 
und comes to school worried and tired out, 
‘ink we ought to make it easier for her, 
* harder.” 
was a distinct sensation in favor of this 
vi ne case, and Margaret might have carried 
the —., had not Ardelle thrown her influence on 
the other side. She laughed scornfully as she 
said, “Did you ever know a school-teacher who 
did not have a sick mother? I never did, and if 
we stopped for such sentimental nonsense, we 
should never have any fun at all. It cannot do 
her any harm to have us all recite the same 
stanza. The humor of the thing may amuse her. 
It will take her mind off her other troubles!” 

They had to laugh at this, and Ardelle, feeling 
they were on her side once more, proceeded to 
make the most of her advantage, and the party 
| separated with the understanding that the plan 
should be carried out. But all had not been 
convinced by their ringleader’s lame reasoning, 
| and her stanchest supporter was of the number. 
“T do not feel as if we ought to do it, Ardelle,”’ 
Florence said, timidly, as they walked home 

together. 
Ardelle turned upon her with flashing eyes. 
| “And are you going to turn goody-goody? I am 
disappointed in you, Florence Currier!’ she said, 

| angrily. 
Florence had not the courage to brave her 





she thought a/| pose 
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friend’s wrath, so she added, hastily, “Oh, I will 
do as the rest do!”’ although she was ashamed of 
herself as she said it. 

She felt very uncomfortable over the matter, 
and she was not reassured by a few words which 
she overheard as two of the teachers passed her. 

“Why doesn’t she go to the principal ?”’ asked 
one. 

“Because she is afraid he will think she is 
responsible for the disorder, and that she will 
lose the place, and I fear it would be so,”’ said 
the other. “You know she is anxious to stay 
until Miss Hanscomb’s return, and then she 
hopes to get a school of her own.” 

The teachers passed on, leaving Florence to 
view the case in a new light, realizing with a 
start that the silly nonsense of herself and her 
friends might cost their teacher her position. 
“Fun” was one thing, but this was quite differ- 
ent, and beneath any self-respecting girl. She 
would not do it, for one! 

But the thought of Ardelle gave her a pang. 
To be taunted and despised by her dearest friend 
was bitter indeed; and when it came to the 
point, what could she do? The class had agreed 
to the plan, and they would carry it out. She 
could see little Miss Cefrey’s sweet face grow 
white and set, and the anxious lines appear in 
her forehead as she realized that her pupils had 
deliberately planned to annoy and humiliate her. 
And why should a band of healthy, happy girls 
combine to make a helpless fellow - creature 
unhappy ? 

Florence thought it very probable that Miss 
Cefrey would feel obliged at this juncture to 
apply to the principal, and that might mean the 
loss of her place. ‘That teacher had said so. 

No, it should not be, Florence declared stoutly. 
But how was she to prevent it? She could 


| take her own stand in the matter, but Ardelle’s 
invited her for a drive, to a concert and a lunch- | 
| girls in the class, and Florence’s protest would 
| count for little, as she knew well. 
Hanscomb had been | harder, and she looked more worn and white as | the plan to Miss Cefrey was a step she could not 
But the girls were with- | take. 


influence outweighed that of any dozen other 
To disclose 


To save the little teacher trouble might 
be praiseworthy, but to turn informer certainly 
was not. How was she to accomplish her pur- 
2 

She had only till next morning to work in, and 
she must find a way before that time. Her first 
step was to go to Ardelle, state frankly her own 
position, and beg her friend to give up the project. 

She had some hopes of succeeding, but she 
was disappointed. Ardelle was angry at what 
she considered Florence’s interference and atti- 
tude of superiority, and renounced their friend- 
ship from that time and forever. 

“I shall never have anything more to do with 
you as long as I live!” she said, stormily. “I 
thought you were a very different kind of girl. 
I suppose now you will tell on all the rest of us, 
and get us into a scrape while you save your own 
neck! You have tried to get on the right side of 
me, and get all you could out of me, and now 
you are going to make up to Miss Cefrey and be 
teacher’s pet !”’ 

Florence was roused to righteous anger by this 
unjust accusation. It was hard to bear, for her 
devotion to Ardelle had been complete and 
unselfish, entirely without thought of the mate- 
rial advantages. 

She had no hesitation now in speaking plainly, 
and she replied, ‘““No, I shall not ‘tell,’ as you 
call it, on any one, but if I can, I shall prevent 
your carrying out this plan to bring trouble upon 
Miss Cefrey.”” And with these words she turned 
to leave. 

“That’s right, put a stop to every one’s fun, 
as long as you can keep yourself out of harm’s 
way! I wouldn’t be so selfish for anything!” 
Ardelle called out after her, as Florence walked 
miserably down the steps. 

She had no plan in her mind for the morrow, 
but the way was unexpectedly opened. On her 
return she found a package of new magazines 
which her brother Herbert had sent her, and in 
one was an interesting article on Bryant, which 
he had marked for her, knowing that she was 
studying that poet at school. 

She settled herself to read the article carefully. 
Suddenly an idea came to her and she jumped 
up, clapping her hands delightedly. “I'll do it! 
I’ll do it! The very thing!” she repeated. 

What it was she divulged to no one, but next 
morning she was at the school early, and was 
waiting to speak to Miss Cefrey when that lady 
arrived. 

The little schoolmistress wondered at the girl’s 
excited manner, for her errand seemed simple 
enough. She began almost breathlessly, hardly 
waiting to say good morning: “You know we 
were to recite selections from Bryant to-day.” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, the girls have learned their pieces,’ 
said Florence. “I know they have, and I thought 
if you didn’t mind, it would be just as well, 
perhaps, if, instead of having them recite, you 
would be willing to read this article on Bryant 
that I have here. It is very interesting, and I 
am sure we should all like it. Will you, please, 
dear Miss Cefrey ?” 

Florence was so anxious to carry her point 
that her voice was fairly pleading, and it was 
quite unconsciously that she added the unusual 
endearment. The young lady was touched as 
well as surprised, and she could not have found 
it in her heart to refuse a much less innocent 
request than the one in question. 

“Certainly I will, and with pleasure,” she 
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replied. ‘Your suggestion is excellent, and I 
think myself it will be an improvement on the 
lesson. The girls have had the benefit of the 
study, and the recitation is less important.” 

Florence drew a long sigh of relief as she said, 
“Oh, thank you, thank you very much!” 

An air of excitement pervaded the room that 
morning. All the girls knew of Florence’s 
declaration, and all were anxious to see the 
result. They soon learned, for directly after 
the opening exercises Miss Cefrey asked how 
many had learned a selection from Bryant, as 
she had requested. Every hand went up. 

“Very good,” said the teacher; “but I will not 
ask you to recite them, for one of our number 
has proposed a better plan, and has furnished us 
with a paper on Bryant, which I am sure you 
will all enjoy.” 

A stir went through the room. Every eye was 
turned on Florence. Her face burned, but she 
held her head erect, looking straight before her. 

Miss Cefrey could not help seeing that there 
was more in this matter than she understood, 
but she proceeded calmly with her reading until 
the bell struck. 

It was at recess that Florence’s hour of 
reckoning came. No traitor to a righteous cause 
was ever more scathingly denounced, and after 
judgment had been passed upon her, she was left 
severely alone. The girls did not speak to her 
or look at her. 

Ardelle, surrounded by an admiring group, 
was planning some outdoor excursion, and 
various fascinating details were announced ina 
tone loud enough to reach Florence’s ears, as 
she stood apart. 

The days that followed were hard ones for 
her. Ardelle, who sat next to Florence, main- 
tained what she would have termed a dignified 
silence; but whether we call it injured dignity 
or a simple fit of the sulks, the result was equally 
desirable, since mischief no longer emanated 
from the once dreaded corner. Finally, the other 
pupils, deserted by their former ringleader, and 
many of them influenced by Florence’s course, 
soon ceased their silly pranks, and a reign of 
order was gradually established. And not long 
after, Florence felt she had even greater reason 
to rejoice that she had taken her stand on her 
teacher’s side. 

One evening, her fath happened to take up a 
book which she had been using in preparing her 


history lesson. Mr. Currier glanced at the 
name on the fly-leaf. “Reginald Cefrey!’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘How came this book here?” 


“My teacher lent itto me. It was her father’s,” 
Florence replied. 

“And Reginald Cefrey’s daughter teaches 
school!”” said Mr. Currier, surprised. “How 
the wheel of fortune turns! Why, not more 
than two years ago he was master of a fortune. 
It was left him by his father, but Reginald was 
a better scholar than man of business, and 
through bad investments he lost it, and died 
soon after. I heard something about it, but 
1 did not know affairs were quite so bad. I 
supposed there was enough left to provide for 
his widow and daughter. They were all in 
Heidelberg when Herbert was a student there, 
and they were very kind to him. He will be 
glad to know that Miss Cefrey and her mother 
are here. I sometimes fancied —” but Mr. 
Currier did not finish the sentence. 

A day or two afterward, when he came 
back from town, where Herbert was practising 
medicine, the young man came with him. A 
visit from Herbert was always a great event to 
Florence. 

He seemed even more glad to see her than 
usual, and to her delight took her off to the 
library for a téte-a-téte soon after his arrival. 
He seemed rather excited,—an unusual thing for 
him,—and he began at once to say with some 
confusion, “Father told me something to-day 
that surprised me. He said your teacher was 
Miss Cefrey. I knew her very well in Heidel- 
berg. She and her mother were very kind to 
me, but I did not keep up the acquaintance after 
I left Heidelberg. Her position was so different 
from mine! She was an heiress to great wealth, 
while I was only a poor student, but now —”’ 

He stopped and seemed lost in thought. After 
a time, Florence ventured timidly to remind 
him, “You were saying —’”’ 

“Oh, yes!” he resumed, briskly. “‘But faney 
such a change! I cannot realize it. I knew 
her father was dead, and a rumor of some 
reverses reached me, but I knew nothing definite 
until to-day. It is so long since I saw her that I 
should feel rather diffident about appearing to 
her unannounced, but since you know her, I can 
go with you the first time, and it will all be easy 
and without embarrassment. You can do so 
much for me if you will, little sister, and you 
Say you are glad to be of use to me.” 

Florence smiled upon him affectionately. No 
happiness quite equalled that of being of service 
to this dearly loved brother. 

“But how, Herbert ?’”’ she began. 

“By being kind to her,” he replied, promptly. 
“Think of her position now—poor, alone, her 
mother ill, a stranger in a strange place. Ask 


her to drive—in short, do for her what you would 
do for your own friends. And remember,” he 


added, in a lower tone, “you are doing it for 
me,”’ 

An hour later, Florence was seated in Miss 
Cefrey’s little sitting-room with Herbert, listening 
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to reminiscences of Heidelberg days, which had 
evidently been very happy ones. Mr. Currier 
happened to drive by during the call, and Herbert 
considerately proposed that Florence might be 
excused and ride home with her father. 

When Herbert returned home, his face was 
aglow, and he kissed Florence tenderly as he 
said, ‘“My dear sister, she has told me all about 
the generous part you played in standing between 
her and those mischievous girls!” 

And answering Florence’s surprised and 


inquiring look, he added, “Yes, she knows. | 


She accidentally learned the details of the affair. 
She feels so grateful to you—and I love you better 
than ever, if that is possible. Of course it is | 
hard for you now, but I am sure the girls will 


COMPANION. 


feel differently toward you in time, and think | 


more of you in the end.” 


His prophecy was fulfilled. Florence had in 
her the qualities which were bound to make her 
a favorite, and the cloud of unfriendliness soon | 
melted away. It happened that Ardelle returned 
to California a few weeks later, and then all | 
Florence’s old relations with her other school- 
mates were resumed. Most of the girls in time 
admitted that they were really not sorry for what 
she did in the Bryant affair. As for Florence, 
she never could be glad enough that she had the | 
courage to do what she knew was right, and so 
earn her brother’s approbation and the regard of 

Miss Cefrey, who may some time stand in a closer 
relation to her than that of her school-teacher. 


























N the Keswick stream, called Kiss-a-away 
by the natives, there are extensive forests 
which are very badly situated for the 


O 


lumberman. 


lumber they contain can only be got out at great 
expense. This inaccessibility is to some extent 
compensated for by the fact that the government, 
which is the owner of all these ‘‘timber-limits,’’ 
charges merely nominal “stumpage’”’ on the 
lumber cut in these districts. But for this the | 
great spruce on the Keswick banks would grow, 
decay and fall, untroubled by the axe. 

Much of the best timber stands on a high 
plateau, which communicates by a slope of 
terrific steepness with a plain on a lower level. 
Logs cut On the plateau have to be hauled to the 
brow of the steep, let down to the lower plain, 
dragged Over a great space of swamps, gulches | 
and hillocks, and finally dumped into the current 
of the Keswick. Thence the tormented timbers 
have plain sailing, for the Keswick is a clear and 
full stream for log-driving. 

In the Keswick camp, in the winter of 1885, 
there was a team of black stallions whose fame 
had gone abroad among all the Jumbermen of the 
St. John valley. Their names were ‘Tom and 
Jerry, and they belonged to a good back woods- 
man, Andy Mitchell by name. It might almost 
be said rather, that Andy Mitchell belonged to 
them, so complete was his devotion to the splen- 
did pair, and so wholly was his fame dependent 
on theirs. 

By reason of the untiring strength and energy 
of this team, Andy’s services were wanted at all 
the camps, and he could command high wages. 
And he earned high wages ; for after a hard day’s 
work he would spend most of his “‘off-time’’ in 
the stables, grooming and caring for his pets. 
Hence it followed that Tom and Jerry were 
always in perfect health, and able to do their best 
work. Their best was such as to shame the best 
of any other team in the district. 

The stallions were matched in all respects save 
temper. Of mixed Percheron and Clydesdale 
blood, they combined great size and weight with 
grace of limb and fineness of nerve. Toward 
Andy both were models of affectionate submis- 
sion ; but while Jerry was carelessly good-natured 
toward all hands, Tom seemed possessed with a 
vindictive hatred for men in general. As the two 
were so nearly alike that it required a practised 
eye to distinguish them, it followed that the 
team, in every camp it visited, was treated with 
an admiring but always remote respect. 

If Andy had won the trusting affection of his 
team by unremitting care of them from colthood, 
they had no less fairly earned his love and grati- 
tude. To say no more of their ever willing 
obedience, they had on one occasion undoubtedly 
saved his life. 

This was one winter on 
Miramichi. 
home to camp about dusk, Andy strolling ahead 
while Tom and Jerry followed like a pair of 
dogs, when an “Indian devil’ dropped noiselessly 
from a branch overhead and bore Andy down 
into the snow. Taken at such a terrible disad- 
vantage, and in no position to use his one 
weapon, the long sheath-knife, it would have 
gone hard with Andy had he been alone. But 
for that Indian devil there was a great surprise 
in store. 

Before he could take any effective hold upon 
Andy, the great teeth of Tom and Jerry were 
fixed in his back, and he was lifted, wildly 
snarling, into the air. As Andy sprang up with 
a great sigh of gratitude, he saw the panther 
writhing in the horses’ jaws, clawing desperately. 
Terrified lest his pets should get torn, he rushed 
for his axe, which was on the bob-sled. But 


the southwest 


Tom and Jerry knew just what they were about, | 
| and needed no help from their master. 
her here to dine, and to meet your friends. Take | 


Rolling their captive over in the snow, they were 


upon him in a flash with their terrible steel-shod | 
fore-hoofs, and he was literally trampled into a | 
Long after the last spark of life was) 


jelly. 
pounded out they continued to make mince- 
meat of the carcass, and then, as their master 
thanked and applauded them, they looked proudly 


In fact, by reason of their tangle | 
of deep, dry gulches and precipitous hills, the | 


Andy and his team were coming | 


| around as if for more wild beasts to demolish. 
| That winter in the Keswick camp Andy more | 
than repaid his team in kind. What a lot of | 
strange coincidences occur to point the proverb 


Tom and Jerry were twice placed in the gravest 
peril, and on both occasions their escape was due 
| to the prompt succor of Andy. 
| The first escape was in February—and this is 
|how it happened. It was customary in the 
Keswick camp to haul 
| the sled-loads of tim- 
| ber to the edge of the 
plateau, and then to 
lower team, timber 
and sled all at once, 
to the foot of the 
“steep. This effected 
a great economy of 
| time and labor over 
| the less risky alter- 
| native of unloading, 


“* THE MAGNIFICENT ANIMALS SPRANG RIGHT DOWN 
THE STEEP ON THE FULL GALLOP.”’ 


loading up again at the bottom. 


birch-tree with wide roots set deep into the soil. 
Almost from under its shadow the road dipped 


high snow-banks by the passage of many sleds. 
When a team was ready to descend it was hitched 
securely to the end of a stout hempen cable, the 
other end of which was then wound once around 


whiffletree of another team. 

By this system of “braking,” the heaviest 
loads and teams were let down without undue 
speed to the lower level. 
such cases was not faster than a slow walk ; and 


horses to guard against any disastrous skittish- 
ness or sudden jerks upon the traces. 

One day Andy’s team was being lowered away, 
with an unusually heavy load, even for the 
champions. 
fast enough to keep the traces from dangling. 
Andy was taking a wide glance out over the 


distant stream, to the blue foot-hills where lay 





in summer. 

The descent had not more than fairly begun, 
| when there came in Andy’s ears a fierce snap, 
like that of a gigantic whip-lash, and his heart 
sprang into his mouth. Not delaying to look | 
around, he realized that the cable had parted; 
and in the same instant, by intuition rather than 
thought, he saw there was but one chance of 
saving his team. 

With a sharp cry to the horses he flicked his | 


of “it never rains but it pours!” That winter | 















rolling the logs down by themselves and then | 
At the brow of the descent stood a mighty | 
to the lower plain, a straight shoot as steep as a | 


toboggan-slide, and worn smooth between its | 


the trunk of the birch-tree and made fast to the | 


In fact, the descent in | 


| the teamster, of course, always walked beside his | 


Tom and Jerry were stepping just | 


valley and the snowy serpent of the Keswick’s | 


the farm which his pets helped him to cultivate | 
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whip over their ears and bounded to the top oi 
his load, resolved to succeed or perish. As the 
sled lunged forward upon their heels, the magnif- 
icent animals sprang right down the steep on the 
full gallop. 

To the frightened men on the hilltop it was a 
moment of sickening suspense, and when they 
noted Andy’s bold manceuvre they yelled an 
involuntary cheer. 

But with Andy how was it? Every nerve of 
his body on tension, every faculty terribly on the 
alert, he held the reins as delicately as if he were 
in a trotting-park, and drove unerringly. Yet in 
that supreme moment he seemed to note every- 
thing about him. 

The startled faces of his comrades were stamped 
indelibly upon his mind. He marked how the 
tree-trunks on each side of him seemed darting 
in desperate procession up the height. He noted 
that the plain below seemed to tilt upward to 
meet him, with a swift sweep like that of a 
tremendous wing. He gave one thought to the 


| hideous wreck there would be should one of 


the horses stumble. Then he murmured a 
| word more of encouragement, and the animals 
fairly flew. They reached the bottom of the 
hill. 

The danger was past. But the wild rush was 
continued far out over the level, till Andy could 
see by the increasing tension of the traces that 
the impetus of the descent was exhausted. Then 
he checked their mad career, sprang down from 
the load and threw himself on the necks of Tom 
and Jerry. 

This feat, the daring of it and the danger, 


was probably better appreciated by Andy’s 
comrades than by Tom and Jerry. But with 
the next it was somewhat different. I believe 


that the horses themselves, in this second case, 
were quite conscious of 
what they owed to their 
master. 

It was in March, when 
the ice on the lakes some- 
times begins to rot under- 
neath, while the deceptive 
surface, covered with 
snow, looks as strong as 
ever. This secret decay 
of the ice goes on irregu- 
larly, according to the 
set of currents and the 
situation of springs in 
the lake-bottom. 

On one of the smallest 
tributaries of the Kes- 
wick there is a deep lake 
which, on account of the 
utter insignificance of the 
stream which serves as 
its visible outlet, is popu- 
larly supposed to be 
drained in part by some 
underground channel. 

This channel is proba- 
bly a mythical one; but 
the fact remains that the 
stream running from this 
lake—which is known as 
Currie’s pond—into the 
Keswick is quite useless 
to the lumbermen. Lum- 
ber is hauled directly across it to 
a more eligible stream beyond. 

One day, as Andy was taking a 
heavy load across the lake, the ice 
gave way. It was only about thirty 
feet from shore, but the water was 
deep enough quite to submerge the 
team. 

In a moment a confusion of logs, 
sled and struggling horses reappeared at the 
| surface, but hampered as they were by their 
harness and the sled, the poor animals found 
| themselves unable to swim. 

To the teamsters who were coming behind, it 
seemed sheer madness when they saw Andy, 
knife in hand, spring down right between the 
| desperate horses; but the brave fellow did not 
| hesitate an instant. He must have been guided 
|entirely by feeling, for he could not see, but 
when he came to the surface Jerry rose with 
him clear of the traces and able to keep himself 
| afloat. 

Poor Tom, it seemed, was more intricately 
entangled. By the time Andy-had got him cut 
free, his struggles had grown much fainter. As 
| Andy climbed out on the ice, holding Tom’s 
bridle, he found he had much to do to keep the 
| poor beast’s head above water. 

But by this time ropes, and tackle improvised 
| from pieces of harness, were on hand, and Jerry 
| was being hauled out of his perilous bath. He 
| stood by, shivering and disconsolate, while ropes 
| were passed under Tom’s belly, and seemed 
keenly alive to his yokefellow’s perilous situa- 
tion. 

When at last the well-nigh exhausted stallion 
found himself in safety, he forgot to express his 
|usual distaste for strangers; and indeed, as 
Andy has told me, he ever afterward maintained 
a more civil attitude toward his master’s com- 
rades. 

The day was fortunately not a cold one, and as 
Andy, getting his favorites into stable without 
delay, gave them a thorough rubbing-down before 
he thought of getting dry clothes for himself, the 

| noble stallions were none the worse for their icy 


| plunge. CHARLES G. D. RoBERTS. 
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Current Topics. 


How to care for the growing child is 
told in an article on another page, by the eminent 
authority, Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi. We com- 
mend her paper heartily to all parents of young 
children, for it is packed with information, 
knowledge and good sense, and is of high 
scientific and practical value. 


One State of the Union, having a sur- 
plus of a million dollars in its treasury, for which 
it has no pressing use, proposes to devote it to the 
improvement of public schools. There may be 
little “practical politics’ in such a course, but 
there is much regard for the welfare of the people. 

It is noted in the report of a leading charity 
that “the general distribution of good wages to 
the industrial classes naturally enables them to 
live more liberally and inclines them to lend more 
assistance to reiatives and acquaintances less 
fortunate than themselves.”” Thus the benefits 
of general prosperity filter down to the lowest 
conditions of humanity. There is no telling the 
amount of relief which passes from the poor to 
the very poor. 





The navy has hitherto been commonly 
regarded as the junior branch of the nation’s 
militant service, subordinate in rank to the army. 
But now it becomes the senior branch, because | 
its head is an admiral, whose rank is technically | 
two grades higher than that of a major-general, 
who is now the highest officer in the army. | 
That is one of the consequences of a war in | 
which the navy had greater opportunities of 
distinction than the army. 

Phillips Brooks said, in the last Thanks- 
giving sermon he preached: “I defy a man to 
put his finger upon any page of history when it 
was clearer than it is to-day that man has some- 
thing to do with his brethren and that they are 
his brethren. Yes, it belongs to nations, too. 
No nation dare act in sublime selfishness.” 
Whether the restraining motive be high or low, 
the fact of greed, envy, hate, under soime- con- 
trol, is a ground of hope for individuals and 
governments. 


Scientific men predict that pathogenic 
bacteria, or disease-breeding germs, are destined 
to be exterminated in civilized lands, along with 
man-eating beasts and venomous serpents. And 
why not? Already the progress of medical 
science has gone far to eliminate or cancel the 
poison of typhoid and diphtheria; the bacillus of 
consumption is being hunted to its lair; and in 
cities where sanitation is duly regarded the 
scourge of cholera and yellow fever need no 
longer be feared. 


The father of the Countess Schimmel- 
mann, now in this country doing evangelistic 
work, ranked in Denmark second in wealth to 
the king. The countess has sold hundreds of 
precious family jewels in order to carry on her 
charities among the hungry and needy. General 
Gordon was once asked the secret of his ability 
to do certain benevolences. He confessed reluc- 
tantly that he “gave his medals.”’ For his 
services in quelling the Taiping rebellion, the 
Emperor of China conferred on him a magnifi- 
eent gold medal, and this, his most precious 
possession, Gordon gave anonymously to the 
Widows’ Relief Fund, after first obliterating the 
proud inscription. Do not our own experiences 
with our “medals,” whatever they be, suggest 
that lesser personages are often satisfied with 
lesser sacrifices for their fellow-men ? 

In one of his most beautiful and affect- 
ing poems Longfellow mentions some of the 
achievements of men who have reached the age 
of fourscore years. Such a summary, if com- 
plete, would support the poet’s assertion that old 
age as well as youth is opportunity. Worthy of 
a place in the Tist is the service to the civilized 
world by Theodor Mommsen. Past the limit of 
eighty years, his energy has survived in a 
remarkable measure, and he has published a new 
work on Roman criminal] law, which will supple- 
ment his authoritative contributions to the 
knowledge we possess of the general subject of 
Roman law. Work, under proper conditions, 
has a preservative influence. What if he had 
laid down his pen when he reached his three- 
score and ten? There are many chances that 
he would not now be living. 

The disfigurement of scenery with 
hideous advertisements is a great evil in this 
country, but is by no means peculiar to it. In 
England it has reached such magnitude that a 
large society has been formed, with a periodical 
publication as its organ, to combat it and to resist 
its further extension. The society is reported 
already to have done much good, especially by so 
arousing public sentiment as to make it evident 
that advertisers guilty of the offence will lose 
rather than gain patronage thereby. There is 
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shrewd sense in that plan of campaign, com- 
mendable for application elsewhere. Advertise- 
meats are displayed solely for the sake of gain, 
and if it be known that those which have a 
character revolting to good taste will repel patron- 
age and cause loss instead of gain, offensive 
methods of display will speedily be abandoned. 
The remedy of this evil, as of many others, lies 
within reach of the public. 


en 
PRESENT DUTY. 


Bear well to-day whate’er to-day may bring, 
’Tis the one way to make to-morrow sing. 


Richard Le Gallienne. 


1899. 


HAT will the Muse of History record as 
the great events of the year that is 
closing? 'To us—of whose lives those 

events are a part—the occurrences which stand 
out most prominently are wars. Our own country 
has been engaged in hostilities of a kind familiar 
to Englishmen but new to Americans—necessary, 
perhaps, but revolting to all our best instincts. 
Great Britain is fighting a foe almost as hard 
to overcome as a “great power,” and in the 
outcome of the conflict is involved the fate of 
half a continent. 

But history does not depict the scenes of 
human life at close range. Distance is necessary 
for correct perspective, and time is needed to 
give events their true proportions and relations. 
The age has passed when war can be regarded 
as exerting the greatest influence upon the growth 
and the greatness of nations. It is more than 
probable that the peace-preserving treaty of ‘The 
Hague will occupy a more conspicuous page in 
the book of this year than the Philippines or the 
Transvaal. 

Certainly the occurrences worthy of remem- 

brance outside of the two great English-speaking 
nations are all of a peaceful character. Indeed, 
if we except the sensational trial of Dreyfus, the 
record is merely one of expanding industry and 
trade, of new inventions and novel applications 
of the forces of nature to industrial art, of 
increasingly close association of nations and 
races. 
All this augurs well for the twentieth century, 
now only one year distant. ‘The very fact that 
two little wars seem to men of the present day 
events of such controlling importance is the best 
assurance that we are approaching the reign of 
peace, when wars shall be no more. 


The President’s Message. 


HE most important topies discussed in the 
President’s Message were the three which 


it is expected will divide parties in the. 


election contest of 1900: the gold standard, the 
restraint of “trusts,” and the disposition of 
the that fell to the country as a 
result of the Spanish War. ‘These topics have 
been presented frequently in the columns of The 
Companion, and the views of the President 
upon them were summarized in our last issue. 

It is the eustom of Presidents to set forth in 
their annual messages the leading facts relating 
to all the great departments of the government: 
its finances, its defences and its foreign relations. 
The new attitude of the country as a world- 
power renders the utterances of the President 
upon the relations to other powers interesting in 
every capital of Europe. 

The friendliness of this government toward 
them all is less remarkable than their friendliness 
to America. In the United States there has not 
been in a long time either jealousy or hostility 
toward any European power, save—for a brief 
period —toward Spain. But there have been 
evidences that some of them distrusted and 
disliked this country. The reception abroad of 
the President’s Message shows that the feeling 
was momentary and was born of misapprehen- 
sion; and that at present the relations with 
Germany and France, as well as with Great 
Britain, are most cordial. 

A President’s Message always has a certain 
flavor of partisanship. To say that is merely 
to say that a President is elected to carry out the 
principles of his party, and that, like a sincere 
man, he remembers the party pledges after he is 
elected. Nevertheless, the history of the country 
from year to year can be found recited nowhere 
else in so brief yet comprehensive a form as in 
the annual Messages of the Presidents, from 
Washington to McKinley; and it is an excellent 
rule to read through every such message, whether 
the President is of your party or not. 
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Business Education. 


HE country has evidently entered on a 
period of vast industrial and commercial 
development. What Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach says on behalf of England is equally true 
of America: “‘Our success might be very largely 
augmented if those with whom the interests of 
our trade and commerce lie were thoroughly 
educated for their work.” 
A young man who means to engage in mer- 
cantile life at home may gain a certain useful 
preparation by “growing up in a store,” or by 
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taking a course in one of the so-called business 
colleges. He may thus pick up a fair acquaint- 
ance with counting-house methods, banking 
operations, and the forms or routine of business. 
But if he aspires to be a merchant-prince or a 
world-trader, he must know something of the 
world. A foundation must be laid in the knowl- 
edge of living languages. Foreign travel or 
residence must make him familiar with foreign 
ideas, customs and laws. 

The great importing houses of New York and 
Boston were built up by men who had spent 
years in foreign seaports, and who had deserved 
and won the respect and confidence of native 
merchants. They gained also a direct knowledge 
of markets, of the qualities of goods, the best 
methods of transportation, the intricacies of 
navigation laws, the money standards and the 
fluctuations of exchange. They learned business 
from inside. 

But their suecess depended largely, as all 
success must, on personal qualities gained in the 
school of experience. Without temperate habits, 
a well-ordered physical life, a fine sense of honor, 
and the rectitude which deals uprightly and down- 
rightly with all sorts of men, their affairs would 
have gone to wreck. 

The young man who is seeking a sound busi- 
ness education must make up his mind “‘to follow 
a disciplined course of life, to wait patiently 
while working hard, to begin modestly before 
rising high,”’ to eschew the pleasant indulgences 
which waste time, strength and money, and to 
take his place in the world of men, not as a rival 
and a bully, but as a comrade and co-worker. 
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POESY. 


The flowers of poesy are no aftermath— 
The reaper binds the poppy in his swath. 
Robert Wilson. 
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Younger English Sons. 


HE younger sons of high birth in England 
have to make their way in the world and to 
show what stuff there is in them. The 

oldest son inherits the title and the bulk of the 
estate, and his future is secure; but his younger 
brothers—and English families are large—enter 
either the army or the navy, or take orders in the 
church, or read for the bar, or find work to do in 
some other profession. 

Lord Salisbury was a younger son, and was 
dependent upon his own resources until the death 
of an older brother brought him within line of a 
rich inheritance. His five sons have been trained 
to win success for themselves in various profes- 
sions. The oldest, who will inherit the estate, 
has entered public life, and busied himself with 
the management of his father’s property and 
investments. The second is a clergyman, another 
is a lawyer, another is a soldier, and the youngest 
is one of the rising men in the Commons. 

There are idlers and ne’er-do-wells among the 
titled class in England, but most of the younger 
sons of the great houses have to make their 
fortunes and win their way in professional life. 
They have the advantage of a university educa- 
tion at Oxford or Cambridge, but they are foreed 
to choose their careers and to try to make some- 
thing of themselves. In the army in South 
Africa there has been a grand muster of younger 
sons of the nobility. Dukes, marquises, earls and 
baronets have had sons and nephews under fire. 
Even royalty was represented at the seat of war, 
for the queen had a grandson in Natal, and the 
Duchess of York two brothers. There was 
hardly a house of noble lineage in England 
without its younger sons and grandsons under 
marching orders for the post of danger. They 
were not shirking their duty, but doing it bravely. 
Many heirs to great estates and titles were also 
there to share the perils and burdens of the 
campaign. 

40 >__—_——_ 


“The Fool and his Money.” 


EOPLE who are zealous to get rich in a 
P hurry, without the disagreeable necessity 

of toil, have had a lesson which should 
last them for some time in the collapse of the 
so-called “Franklin Syndicate’”’ of Brooklyn. 

This concern, which had several branches and 
advertised widely, promised to pay ten per cent. 
a week on deposits to those who “invested” their 
money with it. How it could make five hundred 
and twenty per cent. a year, and why its 
promoters should borrow money and pay interest 
when they had such golden secrets in their 
possession, was not clear; but mysterious hints 
were thrown out of successful speculations 
which made it possible. 

Some people were duped by the promises; 
others, who felt sure that it was a swindle, 
intended to draw out of it in season. People 
who timorously sent small sums found to their 
delight that the weekly checks came, as promised. 
Then they sent in more, and spread the good 
news among their friends. Interest from savings- 
banks and from ordinary investments seemed 
slow indeed by comparison with such returns. 

So everything went merrily, the victims receiv- 
ing their promised “dividends” either from the 
money they had paid in, or from that contributed 
by fresh dupes, until one day the headquarters 
of the “syndicate” were closed, and the promoter 
was found to have taken flight with whatever 
money he could lay his hands on. But before 
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that day came the mail of the “syndicate” 
amounted to two or three wagon-loads a day, and 
several million dollars are supposed to have been 
“invested” in it. 

lt is the old lesson, taught twenty years ago 
by “Mrs. Howe’s bank” in Boston, and many 
times before and since. Something is not to be 
had for nothing. People who promise enormous 
returns for money, achieved through secret 
processes, are swindlers; and the larger their 
promises, the more clear is their true character. 
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An Important Suggestion. 


HE Secretary of Agriculture touches, in his 

annual report, on an important topic, when 

he points out the advantage of establishing 
in the American tropical islands some of the 
plants whose products the United States imports 
from foreign countries to the value of two 
hundred million dollars a year. Nearly all of 
them, the secretary shows, can be produced in 
Porto Rico, Hawaii and the Philippines. Yet 
the importation of tropical products into the 
country is four times as great in value as the 
exports of all those islands. 

In the islands mentioned there is excellent 
opportunity, for instance, to propagate and grow 
the trees and shrubs which yield india-rubber. 
The price of this article, which has grown to be 
a necessity in American every-day life, has lately 
risen largely. There is fear that before many 
years the wild native product of Brazil will be 
exhausted. 


The cultivation of the rubber plant is easy; 
and it has been propagated with success by the 
English in Ceylon and other colonies. To 
produce well, the Brazilian rubber-tree must 
grow in a forest, under moist, shaded conditions 
which are easily attainable in the Philippine 
Islands. It is possible that in the future the 
world’s rubber supply may largely come from 
the Philippines. 

America might, of course, buy its tropical 
products in foreign countries, but if the produc- 
tion of all these things were established largely 
in the islands which have lately passed under 
the United States, it would be mostly in the 
hands of American citizens, and Would greatly 
extend American indu$try and increase American 
wealth. 





“Brave Bill”—and his Enemy. 


HEN the report of the loss of the Maine 
W reached this country, the account was 

given also of the dauntless courage with 
which the officers and sailors met the disaster. 
One man, while the thunder of the explosion was 
still sounding in his ears, appeared at the door of 
Captain Sigsbee’s cabin, and touching his cap, 
said calmly: 

“Excuse me, sir—I have to report that the ship 
has blown up, and is sinking.” 

He had faced an almost certain death in order 
to save the captain’s life. 

When the story was told, the heart of the nation 
responded with a proud throb. Every American 
felt honored by the courage and coolness of his 
countryman, and rejoiced that by some happy 
chance he was among the few who were saved. 

His after story is brief, and as it has- been told 
in all the daily journals there can be no indelicacy 
in reciting it here. 

He was a marine orderly on the Maine, a 
gallant, generous, friendly young fellow, who had 
but one enemy—himself. He drank to excess. 
After the destruction of the Maine he came to 
this country, and was received with praise and 
affection as a hero. His friends gathered around 
him; he married, and soon had another position. 
He loved his work, his friends and his wife; but 
not work nor friends nor home could drag him 
away from the fatal habit. 

Not two years after that day when, a hero among 
heroes, he trod the deck of the sinking ship, he 
sat alone in a public park in New York, a miserable 
outcast, who for liquor had given up all that made 
life dear. Mad with want and despair, he kissed 
the picture of his child, and put an end to his life 
—a life which God had fitted him to make happy 
and noble. 

We tell this true story to American young men, 
as we would point out a beast of prey hidden by 
the path along which they must walk. 
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The Washerwoman-Poet. 


N a little cottage on one of the pleasant streets 
of Trenton, N. J., lives, or was living at the 
time of this writing, an aged and crippled 

woman whose name has been forgotten by the 
public for almost a generation. Mrs. Ellen Clem- 
entine Howarth has, however, a place in American 
literature, and remembers the friendship and 
appreciation of such writers as Mrs. Sedgwick, 
Lydia Maria Child, Lydia H. Sigourney, Elizabeth 
Oakes Smith and Julia Ward Howe. 

Married at an early age to an industrious 
mechanic, she lived in comfort in her Trenton 
home until misfortune blinded her husband and 
death took five of her children away. Driven to 
support her family with her own hands, under the 
stress of sorrow and hardship she discovered in 
herself a buried gift. She began.to write poems, 
and these soon gave her reputation and an open 
door to many publications. Pain had brought to 
light her “mark of rank in nature,” as Mrs. 
Williams, an English poet, uttered the thought: 

And the anguish of the singer 
Made the sweetness of the strain. 

Poetry became the poor woman’s recreation and 
relief, but she took in washing for a livelihood, 
and wrote down in the intervals of hard work 
what she composed over the suds. In that day of 
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_ small prices there was little money, even for the 
best, in the profession of letters. It was no 
strange thing for her to be visited by the printer’s 
boy on an errand for “copy” while she was busy 
at the wash-tub. And she would wipe her hands 
and jot down one of her bits of graceful verse. 

Mrs. Howarth’s poetry was not the “muscular” 
kind that makes the fame of more modern writers, 
but it was pure and sweet and Christian, and had 
the popular quality that reaches hearts. 

More than thirty years ago she was stricken 
with paralysis, and her song-mission came to an 
end. But the elevation of mind and grace of 
feeling that beautified her lowly life and framed 
her religious trust into gentle speech, outlived her 
infirmity. 

When lately Mrs. Cleveland, with Mr. Gilder, 
the editor of the Century, and other friends, paid 
her a visit, they found her the same brave, cheer- 
ful soul of the old inspired days, superior to the 
adversities of fortune and thankful for the provid- 
ing care of her surviving children. 

The humble story and remembrance of Mrs. 
Howarth, the washerwoman-poet, are not the only 
testimonies to that interior life which glorifies any 
outward condition. The truth of her own words 
is universal: 


This workday world with its continual din, 
Its strife of tongues and homes < —aarues Care, 
Is not so happy as the world within 


_—_—_— sO 


JOHN RYLANDS. 


The recent dedication of the Rylands Memorial 
Library at Manchester, England, has recailed to 
the Rev. Joseph Parker, D. D., some reminis- 
cences of the millionaire merchant. 

Mr. Rylands made his own way in the world, 
and he made it because he was correct in judg- 
ment and successful in practice. One story which 
Doctor Parker tells of him illustrates his keenness 
of observation and his ability to judge men. It 
also contains a useful lesson for those who need 
it and will heed it. 

The doctor was one day walking with him 
through his warehouse when he suddenly stopped 
at a door, and before opening it, said to Doctor 
Parker: 

“I want you to take notice of the man in this 
room. Tell me what you think of him.” 

Doctor Parker told him afterward that the man 
did not impress him at all beyond the fact that his 
mouth seemed very loosely made. Mr. Rylands 
replied: 

“That man has a better knowledge of cotton- 
spinning than any man of my acquaintance. He 
has dined with princes and statesmen. I am now 
giving him a pound a week for pasting paper into 
a book. I would give him one hundred pounds a 
year to begin to-morrow if he could do one thing.” 

Doctor Parker wondered what that thing was 
and said so. Mr. Rylands quickly answered: 

“Hold his tongue. If I were to take him into 
my confidence and put him in a position in the 
firm for which he is qualified, in less than a month 
he would spend his evenings in a tap-room, with a 
long clay pipe in his mouth, and tell everybody 
that came in what they were doing at Rylands’s.” 

So the flabby mouth, in this as in other cases 
accounted for the empty pocket and doomed many 
talents to wastefulness and disappointments. 


—_—_———_ 40 


FINDING THACKERAY OUT. 


In Mr. Lewis Melville’s recent life of Thack- 
eray there is a diverting description of the first 
meeting of the great novelist and Charlotte 
Bronté. She had formed an ideal and expected 
him to live up to it, and, austere little genius that 
she was, was inclined to be angry with her favorites 
if their conversation or conduct fell below her 
ideal. 

“Behold, a lion cometh out of the north!” she 
whispered, as he entered the room. 

“O Lord!” said Thackeray, when this was re- 
peated to him, “and I’m nothing but a poor devil 
of an Englishman, ravenous for my dinner!” 

She sat opposite to him at table. “I had,’ he 
says, “the miserable humiliation of seeing her 
ideal of me disappearing down my own throat, as 
everything went into my mouth and nothing came 
out of it. At last, as I took my fifth potato, she 
leaned across, with clasped hands and tears in 
her eyes, and breathed imploringly: 

“*O Mr. Thackeray! Don’t!’” 
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A LITTLE HERO-WORSHIPPER. 


The most touching memorials made by hands 
are not the statues, tablets and inscriptions 
erected over the dead, but the simpler offerings 
of spontaneous affection. 

In the crypt of St. Paul’s cathedral in London 
lies buried Lord Nelson, chief among the naval 
heroes of England. Leaning against the marble 
tomb is a small square of perforated cardboard 
worked as a sampler, which for six years has 
remained there undisturbed. 

It bears these words, spelled in worsted letters: 
“In loving memory of dear Lord Horatio Nelson. 
‘Thy will be done,’” and was brought thither by 
a child whose heart was in this tribute to his hero. 

The rules forbid the encumbrance of the stones 
by miscellaneous offerings, but the verger stood 
by and watched the offence committed, and the 
atthorities have never ordered this true “In 
Memoriam” to be removed. 


~~ 
> 





THREE-CORNERED WAR. 


When Colonel Cartwell was military governor 
of Norfolk under the Confederacy in 1862, he 
ordered the British consul to report for duty on 
the home guard. To this the Englishman objected 
on the ground of being consul at Norfolk. 

“To what government?” asked Colonel Cartwell. 

“To the United States government,” was the 
reply. 

“But you are in the Confederate States, and you 
must show papers accrediting you to the Confed- 
erate States of America,” said the colonel. 
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“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentt- 


“But my government doesn’t recognize you as | 
a government,” said the consul. 


“Very well, then, my government doesn’t recog- | 


nize you as consul,” briskly retorted Colonel 
Cartwell. “Shoulder your musket and join your 
company.” 

At this the peacefully disposed consul threat- 
ened to have a gunboat come and bombard the 
place before he would serve. 

“That's just what I’d like to see,” returned the 
colonel, cheerily; “for then the United States will 
fight you, as she claims that Norfolk is still part 
of the Union, and between England and the 
United States fighting, we shall go free.” 

At last the consul appealed to Mr. Benjamin, 
the Confederate Secretary of War, who ordered 
his exemption from military duty, and the ‘“‘three- 
cornered war” so desired by Colonel Cartwell 
never came to pass. 





A Beautiful Souvenir. 


Given to Companion Subscribers. 





The Youth’s Companion Calendar 
for 1900 has been designed for the especial 
purpose of giving our subscribers something 
they will be glad to see in their homes 
during the coming year. It consists of 
three delightful reproductions in color, of 
paintings made expressly for the Calendar, 
by Percy Moran, whose pictures are noted 
for their decorative qualities. 

The Central Picture is a charming figure 
piece, circular in form, and surrounded by a 
dainty embossed border in white and gold. 

On each side is a beautiful panel landscape- 
and-figure piece, attractive in coloring and 
as works of art. These also have the 
embossed border. 

The Size of the Calendar is nine and 
one-half by twenty-eight inches. For a 
year it will be a dainty record of the passing 
days, and after that, panels or centrepiece 
may be neatly and inexpensively framed 
and used as permanent household orna- 
ments. 

The Calendar is published exclusively by 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, and cannot 
be obtained elsewhere. It will be given to 
all new subscribers for 1900, and to all old 
subscribers who renew, and pay their sub- 
scription for 1900. Price so cents. 





BABYLONIAN SONGS. 


It is of interest to learn that there have been 
found in the ruins of ancient Chaldean cities books 
that were as old in the time of Abraham as are 
the oldest books of the Old Testament now. 
These books consist of tablets, or tiles, of clay, 
upon one surface of which the inscription was 
impressed when the clay was soft. In his “‘Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians,” Prof. A. H. Sayce quotes 
some of this very early literature. 


Some of the songs have been preserved to us 
with which the Ba — laborer beguiled his 
work in the fields. They probably formed part 
of Ae treatise on agriculture. Here is one which 

e peasants sang to the oxen as they returned 
from the field: 
My knees are marching, 
My feet are not resting ; 
Taking no thought, 
Drive me home. 
In a similar strain the plowman encouraged his 
team with the words: 
A heifer am I, 
To the mule Iam yoked. 
b dg at is me cart? 
fis" high, it fs high! 

Or again, the oxen, while threshing, would be 

addressed with the refrain: 
Before ~ gaan, 
As they 
Thresh. out Mike grain. 


TOO OBLIGING. 

The Ameer of Afghanistan must surely be a 
very obliging man, if a story told of him be true. 
Not many years ago a queen’s messenger, or some 
other official, was on his way to Cabul, when he 
had the misfortune to be robbed. 


He was in no way mgeees by the robbers, but 
the British government preferred a complaint, 
which came duly to the knowledge of the ameer, 
No reply was received, and the mouths passed. 
t the ameer wrote, and his letter showed 
the’ earnestness of his desire to entige the queen. 
“The m ou mention,” said the letter, “has 
been erouahiy investigated, and not only have 
the robbers of your ——— been put to death. 
but all their children, as well as their fathers an 
Se I a this will give satisfaction to 
er majesty the q 
Nevertheless, it ry doubtful if it did. 


“TAPS.” 

A young recruit, having returned to his native 
town from camp at Montauk, was being enter- 
tained by some friends. He was very willing to 
tell all he knew. 


ame do you mean by ‘taps’?” asked one of a 
— ol girls. 

a ey play taps every night on the bugle. It 
means ‘lights out.’ They play it over the bodies 
of dead soldiers.” 

The girl was puzzled. At last she asked, “Well, 
what do they do if they haven’t any dead soldier?” 


RIVAL REVOLUTIONS. 


Dom Pedro of Brazil once made a witty speech, 
and fate has since added a bitterly ironical com- 
ment upon it. 


He was not an ex-emperor in those days, and 
when he was shown one of the mechanical 
wonders, which always interested him more than 
the cares of government, a cotton spindle, which 
made countless revolutions a'minute, he said, 
“Why, it actually beats our South ‘American 


repu lies!” 


| frice” whitens the teeth without injury. (Ads. 











THE PIONEER LIMITED. — Only Perfect 
Train in the world. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway. Address for free illustrated, de- 
seriptive booklet, Geo. Heafiord, General 
Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill. 


IF YOU SHOOT a Rife, Pistol or Shot- 
you’ll make a Bull’s Eye by sending 
three 2c. stamps for the Leal Handbook 
* D126 pages Free. The latest Ency- 
clopedia of Arms, Powders, Shot and 
Bullets. Mention’ Youth’s Companion. 
Ideal Mfg. Co., New Haven, Ct., U.S.A. 
: AY ) money with a Magic Lan- 
tern or Stereopticon. 


McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 


Brass Band 


Instruments. Drums, Uniforms 
& Supplies. Write for catalog. 445 
illustrations. FREE; it gives Mu- 
sie and Instructions for New Bands. 
LYON & HEALY, 

CHICAGO. 


— BUY An INCUBATOR 

* gat Bs before gt ving ita 
We will send the cele tw 
NcUBATS R on trial. This evi- 


sim ol a — can 











to write for our 256-page 
free book. Tells how men 
with small capital can make 


















files 


dences our 





for Pou’ 
COLUMBIA INCUBATOR CO., 102Adams St. - Delaware Clty, Del. 


cunmns HELD WITH THE 


Improved Washburne 
Patent C OLD- 





where you want them ; will 
never slip but may be in- 
stantly released. Drawers 
Supporters, easily atest 
ed or taken off — excellent 
for holding golf trousers. 
¥ mail, 20c. the pair. 
ag ( ‘atalogue showing these 
and other novelties, free. 
AMERICAN RING CO., Box 78, Waterbury, Conn. 


THE “CLEAN CUT” CAKE TIN 


prevents cakes from 5: and produces 
teake, It "7 
made of best quality 
tin with a flat, thin 
knife, securely rivet- 
ed in_center and at 
rim. Sempre ane a 
able. Sample sent pre- 
ay on receipt of 15c. Agents 
send 6 cents postage for free sample. We are the 
largest manufacturers of Pure Aluminum, Scotch 
Granite and Tin W are in the world. Address Dept.AG. 


HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, 25 Randolph St, Chicago, Lil, 














“A Perfect Food,’’ 


«¢ Preserves Health,’’ 








«« Prolongs Life.”’ 


BAKER'S 
BREAKFAST 
COCOA 


“It is at once a delightful food and 
nourishing drink, and it would be well 
for humanity if there were more of it 
consumed and less tea or coffee.” — 
The Homeopathic Recorder. 











TRADE-MARK. 











Walter Baker & CO. timitea, 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Established 1780. 


WW re 


Lard) 


and Premium Hams and 
Breakfast Bacon are all 
stamped with the approval 
of the U. S. Government. 


Swift and Company 


Kansas City Omaha 


Chicago 
St. Joseph St. Paul 


St. Louis 
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Success for Every Boy 


Thousands of boys have suc- 
ceeded by adopting our method. 
We guarantee to give any boy 
a technical education by mail 
that will fit him for an impor- 
tant position. 

ENGINEER and ELECTRICIAN 

AT NINETEEN, 

“TI took up the Electrical Engi- 
neering Course of The Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools 
of Scranton, Pa. I qualified 

















myself for advancement and was rapidly promoted 
until I was engaged as chief engineer and electrician 
for the Huntington Railroad, at the age of nineteen, 
I still hold this position at a first-class salary 
CLARENCE F. TRYON, 40 W. 129th St., New York. 


Write and state what profession you wish to enter. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 


Burglar Alarm. 








& Wesson 


Revolver. 


SMITH & WESSON, 19 Stockbridge Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Catalogue for a Stamp. 




















The Distinguished 
Rubber ... 


THis is the famous BAILEY’S RIBBED 

BACK RUBBER that is so much in 
demand becauseit fitsright andwears 
long ; because it stays on through mud 
and slush and prevents ruined gar- 
ments by draining the outside back. 


Mad 


You can get them high or low cut, 
Ladies’, 65 cts. ; Men's, 90 cts. 
+ 
If your dealer offers others insist on 
these. We will send him a pair or a 
case. 
Sad 


HOOD RUBBER CO., Boston, Mass. 
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THE MODERN, 


Si Ove poli™ 


PASTE, CAKE 
OR LIQUID. 


e only up fo date 5 
Walish in the marker" 


J.L.Prescott &@ New York. 
EVERY BOY HIS OWN TOY-MAKER. 


Tells how to make all kinds 
Toys, Steam Engines, Photo 
Cameras, Windmills, Micro- 
scopes, Electric Telegraphs, 
Tele »phone s,Magic Lanterns, 
Molian Harps, Boats froma 
rowboat to a schooner; also 
Kites, Balloons, Masks, Wag- 
ons, Toy Houses, Bow and Ar- 
row, Pop Guns, Slings, Stilts. 
Fishing Tackle, Rabbit and 
Bird Traps,and many others. 
=f : o All is made so plain that a 
é i ber ‘an easily make them. 
900 handsome illustrations. his great book by mail, LO 
cts.,3for25cts. CLAR. CL. DEPUY, Pub., Syracuse, N.Y. 













































® Little Light 


on the watch subject is found in our new booklet, 
which all are invited to send for—free of cost. 


Elgin Ruby Jeweled 








poe: 
The World’s Standard. 


Sold by Jovsiers everywhere. 
— **EL 





Watches 


ed 
‘come in various sizes, grades and prices, to suitevery 


ket. Recognized universally as 


An Elgin watch always has 
igin’’ engraved onthe works—fully guar- 


“Bigin National Watch Co., Elgin, Ill, 











SAMPLERS | 
SEE Gd. 
BY ELEANOR W.E BATES 


S hy 
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The silks are dim and faded that once were bright 
and gay, 

The blue has turned to creamy white, the pink 
has changed to gray; 

Long time the web has hid within the attic’s 
farthest nook, 

Wrought more than ninety years ago by Mary 
Estabrook. 


Upon the old stone door-step, when summer days 
were long, 

She sat and marked her letters, peradventure 
sometimes wrong, 

And if she took some stitches out to put them in 
again,— 

Dear little Mary, did you long to drop your needle 
then? 


Or if the days were sultry, she took her pretty 
work, 

And sat beneath the butternuts where cooling 
shadows lurk ; 

Twin trees were they, of ample girth, and Mary 
loved them well; 

Perchance a tribute leaf or nut upon her sampler 
fell. 


In Mary’s quaint old garden, sweet-williams, pinks 
and phlox 

Grew side by side with balsams, prince’s feather, 
four-o’clocks ; 

Tall tiger-lilies stood alone, stiff poised on stately 
stem, 

Near where the poppies spread their bloom, each 
one a glowing gem. 


The beauty of the blossoms slipped into Mary’s 
soul, 

And in the centre of her web she stitched a 
curious scroll, 

A twisting vine of varied green, with here and 
there a rose, 

Or else it is a strawberry—perhaps—but no one 
knows. 


Cross-stitch, and over-and-over, the sampler grew 
apace ; 

Three times she marked the alphabet upon its 
homespun face, 

And when the letters were too few to finish out 
the line, 

She made a row of tiny trees, with foliage thick 
and fine. 


If any little maidens now live in that fair town, 
One wonders if they ever take a square of linen 


brown, 

And patiently work day by day, design upon 
design, 

As once did “Mary Estabrook, of Sudbury, aged 
nine!” 
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Not Evolution but Redemption. 


ERHAPS no known case of 
moral and spiritual trans- 
figuration offers a more 
striking contrast than that 
between George Miiller the 

boy and George Miiller the man— 
one of the world’s greatest philan- 
thropists. The story of it reverses 
the painter’s famous life-history 
picture of the cherub lad and the 
wicked dotard. 

George Miiller of Bristol outgrew 
a boyhood and youth whose story 
kindly silence might have kept if he 
had not frankly told it himself. 
From ten to twenty years of age he 
went from bad to worse and learned 
and practised all the ingenuities of vice. A 
course of profligacy deadened his conscience, and 
in the pursuit of his lawless desires nothing in 
falsehood, or even forgery and theft, stood long in 
his way. 

The weight of blame for all this belongs, in 
part, at least, to those who made him a “spoiled 
child.”” Like the sons of Eli he “waxed vile,” 
and paternal authority “restrained him not.” 

Well-nigh incredible to us, and sadly suggestive 
of the license of his time and surroundings, is the 
fact that this wild student went through a course 
of theology and was expected to enter the 
ministry—with all his sins upon his head! 

In this instance it can only be said that God 
created an apostle as the record of Genesis says 
he created a man. He formed him, and then 
breathed the breath of life into him. 

Young Miiller knew Hebrew and herme- 
neuties and scholastic divinity. He had the 
inanimate framework of a Christian minister. 
When he was spiritually awakened he cast away 
the madness of his youth, and the life of heaven 
in him became his new inspiration. Thenceforth 
for seventy years his pure words and example 
dissuaded the young everywhere from the evils 
he himself had to unlearn. 

Few reckless young persons really believe the 
foolish remark they sometimes fling out that 
“the worst boys make the best men.’”’ George 
Miiller did not become a saint because he “sowed 
wild oats,’ but in spite of it. He might have 
ended his career at its worst and been forgotten 
with other lost lives. Every profligate youth 
takes all the ordinary mortal chances, and one 
extraordinary one. 

A sobering commentary on any defence of 
early wildness is the confession that after Mr. 
Miiller became a truly religious man it took him 
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several years to enlighten his conscience up to 
the Christian test of character, and even to the 
common rules of morality—so deeply were his 
bad habits fixed, and so loose was the standard 
of conduct in the world of his juvenile days. 

His intemperate appetites clung to him, and 
his religious ideas were strangely made up from 
spiritual and carnal sources. ‘ Anxious to become 
a missionary, he bought a ticket in a lottery, 
with the notion that if he drew a prize it would 
be a “call of God.” 

When summoned to preach his first sermon, 
feeling unequal to the task of writing one, he 
committed another man’s sermon to memory and 
delivered it as his own. It did not come home 
to him until a good while later that in doing this 
he broke two of the commandments. 

The divine influence that enabled him to 
conquer forever these infirmities of his better 
nature did not entirely release his body from the 
penalties of early excess. Through a large part 
of his long life he endured the burden of ill 
health, and at times suffered nervous pains that 
almost threatened insanity. 


ee 


Electricity and a Promise. 


LECTRICITY is constantly performing new 
KE feats. One of its latest was to help out of 
a serious difficulty a man who had made a 
rash promise. It was at Clinton, Indiana. The old 
toll-bridge over the Wabash had been purchased 
by the county authorities, who intended to replace 
it by a steel structure erected on the old piers and 
abutments. The owner agreed to remove the 
bridge in thirty days. The work was much greater 
than he anticipated, but the Western Electrician 
tells how he accomplished it. 


The short time was the difficulty. From one 
bridge- and house-wrecker to another the owner 
went, trying to find one who would pull the bridge 
down in th te days without injury to the piers. 
All declared the thing impossible. 

He could blow up the structure with dynamite, 
but the explosion would destroy the piers also. 
If he set the bridge on fire, the heat would crack 
and injure the masonry. The thirty days expired, 
and an extension of one week was granted. 

The owner was at his wits’ end, but at this 
juncture an electrician of Clinton proposed to use 
electricity, not to blow up the bridge, but to burn 
it apart. His roposal was gladly accepted. 

Each span of the bridge was composed of nine 
chords of three timbers each. It was proposed to 
cut the twenty-seven sills simultaneously, so that 
the span would drop between the piers into the 
river. The cutting was to be accomplished by 
burning through the wood by loops of iron 
resistance, made red-hot by the passage of an 
electric current. 

The attempt was made. Fifty-four resistance 
loops were heated to wreck each span, and the 
spans were wrecked one at a time. Sufficient 
current was used to heat the iron wires cherry- 
red. The result was exactly the same with ever 
Sage Between the turning on of the current an 
the fall of the span, an hour and forty minutes 
elapsed. Then the mass of timbers fell into the 
water well inside the piers, so that they were 
uninjured. 

The cut made by the hot wire was sharp and 
clean, and the wood was not charred more than 
an inch from the place of fracture. 

e work took but a few hours. The current 
was first turned on at about five o’clock in the 
morning, and at two in the afternoon the last span 
crashed down to the river-bed, and a great shout 
went up from the two thousand spectators. 


<> 





The Astronomer on Earth. 


T= astronomer’s disregard for things terres- 
trial has often adorned the comic story, but 
a tale which has the added virtue of truth 
is told of the famous Sir John Herschel in a 
volume by James Milne. 


Sir John, who was living near Windsor, had 
been up to London and was to return for ‘dinner. 
He wished to call forcertain instruments which 
were being constructed for him. So off he set, 
carr ing in his hand several parcels, the contents 
of which were probably intended for dinner. His 
quaint figure looked still odder than usual as he 
scudded along the streets. 

When he had gone pele wey. he was alarmed. 
It was clearly impossible tha’ he could go on to 
the instrument-maker’s, and still get home in 
time for dinner. He had a party of guests that 
evening and thus his punctual arrival became 
imperative. He wheeled about and started back, 
when suddenly the ery was raised, “Stop thief!” 

A policeman had been watching the not very 
fashionable bearer of the parcels. When Sir John 
came to his sudden halt, this fellow reasoned, 
“Ah! he observes me; my suspicions are con- 
firmed.” There could be no longer a doubt when 
Sir John set out to run in the opposite direction. 

The policeman shouted, “Stop thief!” and 
rushed after the astronomer, a crowd of curious 
people gathering from all sides. Sir John jogged 
on, heedless of the noise, until the policeman 
brought him up. The man of the law looked 
awful things. 

The astronomer explained that he was hurrying 
home to meet his wife and friends; that to be 
detained in such fashion was a trifle absurd, 
especially as he was Sir John Herschel. 

“Sir John Herschel!” echoed the officer. He 
laughed, and the crowd took up the ery. 

In the end poor Sir John had to send for friends 
who could vouch for him. With many expressious 
of regret, the police then allowed him to depart. 

He was late, very late, for dinner, but the worst 
of it was that with an excellent excuse, he did not 
care to communicate it at the dinner-table. 








The Bull’s Turn to Triumph. 


ENERALLY speaking, there can be but 
one end to a Spanish bull-fight, the death 
of the bull. Itis with a certain satisfac- 

tion, therefore, that one reads “a story told in 
Andalusia” and repeated in Pearson’s Magazine— 
the story of a bull that had a fair chance. 


There was once a gentleman of noble blood, so 
the tale goes, who bred a famous race of bulls 
among the mountains. Not so very far away was 
a bull-ring. One day the managers of the ring 
received an offer from the owner of the herd. He 
informed them that he had two bulls in magnificent 
condition which he was willing to send down for 
the > cma spectacle, and he appended a 

roposal. } 
Px f these bulls are killed,” he wrote, “I will | 
bear the entire expense of the corrida—about six | 
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thousand dollars. You then shall have four others 
from my herd, and I will yay the matadors and 
their respective troupes. If these bulls are not 
killed, you must be respons. ble for the whole cost, 
as usual.” 

The proprietors of the ring accepted the offer 
with enthusiasm. They said horns did not grow 
on the bull which their matadors could not kill. 
And a Sunday was set aside for the trial. 

On the appointed day a crowd invaded the 
Plaza de Toros. An hour before the time named 
on the posters every seat was filled. The two 
bulls had been driven in on the previous evening. 
They had been seen and approved by the usual 
official ; ‘ were perfect from their curving 
horns to their delicate hoofs. As the hour 
approached the excitement grew tense. 

he trumpets sounded and the matadors ap- 
peared, clean-shaved, rigid-mouthed fellows 
accompanied by their attendants, and cireled 
round the arena. The people were half-blind with 
the fever of expectation. At length the president 
gave the signal, and the first of the two bulls 
thundered out into the ring of sand and sunshine. 

Groups of capeadors with their colored cloaks 
were waiting for him. He promety charged the 
nearest, who made a pass with his cloth and 
swung aside. It is usual for a bull to follow the 
moving flap of the cloth and to disregard the man, 
but this bull would have nothing to do with the 
cloaks flourished in his face; he made steadily for 
his man and gored him. 

This was an awkward departure, and in a ver 
few minutes the bull cleared the ring. He too 
no notice of anything but the men and the horses. 
No skill, no artifices could keep him off. 

Now it peapens that the whole practice of bull- 
fighting is built up on the theory that a bull can be 
Py get with a cloth. This particular bull could 
not be, the foolishness of that line of conduct 
having been diligently instilled into him by his 
proud owner. e had been taught to make for 
the man. Matadors would be fewer if all bulls 
were trained in that way. 





The oaks are green, the laurels gay, 

The blithe birds sing the bright day long; 
The pines are green and gay as they, 

And full of murmuring song. 


The oaks are bare, the laurels stark, 
The birds to warmer lands have flown; 

The pines are green and singing—Hark! 
Their song makes sweeter moan. 


For summer rich and winter lean, 
O pine-tree, stalwart, straight and strong, 
Give me the strength that keeps thee green, 
The grace that gives thee song. 


ER 2a a 


Fish-Balls Proved Decisive. 


OMMY DENKLE of Lower Hentley was 
ee slow in marrying, and the village and its 

vicinity took much interest in watching the 
progress of the languid but irresistible current 
which bore him toward matrimony. He drifted 
up consecutively to each pretty girl in town; then 
to each attractive spinster; then to each capable 
widow ; at last—his early valuation of mere beauty 
having waned as his corpulence increased—he 
eddied helplessly between two, both mature ladies 
of notable housewifely capacity. Indeed, Silura 
May and Annie Barkins were reckoned the two 
best cooks in all the region roundabout, and 
Tommy, who was unmistakably a gourmand, was 
popularly supposed to be unable to make up his 
mind which was the better, and consequently, 
which to invite to share his home, heart and 
kitchen. 


At last he married Miss Barkins, rather to the 
surprise of his fellow townsmen, who were 
inclined, in view of Silura May’s plum puddings 
and election cake, to think he had made a mistake. 
One of them, with a jocular manner which he tried 
to render both ad and delicate, ventured to hint 
as much. Tradition has preserved the reply of 


a . “No; I aint made a 
I’ll own I considered Silura. She’s 
a fine woman, Silura May—a fine woman; and 
she’s took prizes for that ‘lection cake of hers at 
half a dozen fairs, and earned ’em, too. I don’t 
believe gambogia itself could beat Silura May’s 
‘lection cake!” 

Mr. Denkle presumably meant “ambrosia ;’’ but 
his hearers found gambogia quite as impressive, 
and supposed it as classical. 

“Tt wa’n’t undervaluin’ of Silura’s faculty 
decided me t’other way,” he continued. “It was 
logic—jest logic. Said I to myself, ‘’Lection cake 
and plum pny are mighty good, but then 
they’re mig ty expensive, not to say indigestible, 
and folks can’t live on’em. I don’t say if I took 
Silura I mightn’t have reason for extra thankful- 
ness Thanksgivin’s and Christmasses; but on the 
other hand,—and here’s the logic,—if I take 
Annie Barkins, I’ll be thankful I married them 
fish-balls every single Sat’day all my life!’ ” 


—_—_—— 0 


Riding the Bells. 


T= ringing of a bell is not, as a rule, a per- 
formance peculiarly trying to the nerves, 
but there is one set of bell-ringers the mem- 
bers of which must know no fear, for a moment 
of tremor would in all probability be for them the 
moment of death. They are the bell-ringers of 
the Giralda, in Seville. The Baltimore American 
calls their method of ringing unique. It ought to 
be, surely. 


When the city is to make merry on high oe 
the ringers climb to the belfry, and then, by the 
aid of a rope and steps cut in the wall of the 
tower, each mounts to the bell he is to ring, and 
stands astride the shoulder of the brazen monster. 
Then he presses the bell with his feet, holding on 
to the crosspiece upon which the mass of metal 
is swung. 

Gradually the great bell sways to the muscular 
movement of the man astride it until it acquires 
a momentum that swings the hammer, first gen- 
tly, and then with increasing force as the sweep 
of the bell widens, until the air is trembling from 
the giant blows that strike the massive sides 
of the monster. 

he mere vibration of the atmosphere, as the 
huge bell rings out, wonld be enough to make an 
unpractised ringer turn dizzy and fall from his 
perch. But this is not all, for it is not one but 
many bells that are ringing in the belfry at the 
same time in obedience to the movements of their 
riders, and the clang and din is deafening. 

Notwithstanding all, however, the riders bend, 
and rise and fall with the action of the bells, now 
appearing to the observer from below to be in a 
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‘rfectly horizontal position as the bell reaches 

e limit of its swing and again rising gracefully 
to an upright position as the monster sways back- 
ward with another thundering note. 

The most terrifying part of the daring perform- 
ance is the sight of a bell-ringer calmly swaying 
the bell while it hangs far out of the belfry over 
the city; for the outward swing sends the counter- 
poise with the ringer into the space a the 
arch, and one can see the ringers astride their 
brazen mounts borne far out into space. 


* 
* 


The Head of the Herd. 
1) animals ever feel the fine sense of respon- 





sibility which human beings term noblesse 

oblige? It would seem so, past all doubt, 
from a pretty story told by Dr. Wood Hutchinson, 
in the Contemporary Review. 


Doctor Hutchinson was hunting one day with 
another ranchman on the table-lands of the Platte 
River, when they caught sight of a small proup of 
antelope grazing upon the slope of a hill about 
two miles away. 

Making a long detour to get down the wind, 
the men hebbled their horses, and crawled, it 
seemed about three miles, mostly on their stom- 
achs and elbows, until they found themselves, 
hot and sandy, at the back of the ridge on which 
the antelope been seen. 

Up this ridge they crawled, their hearts in 
their mouths, while the animals must have wased 
up the slope to meet them, for the men suddenly 
looked up and saw a superb prong-antlered head 
silhouetted against the sky-line. Instead of taking 
a steady aim as they lay, tor Hutchinson an 
his companion went crazy at once, leaped to their 
feet and blazed away wildly at six frightened 
antelope who went dashing down the steep slope 
like so many jack-rabbits. 

Of course they missed overrEs. and droppin 
their empty pans, they drew big six-shooters anc 
began popp: ng at the antelope as they dashed up 

ope of the narrow valley. 


the ——_ 8 

Suddenly they noticed the biggest buck drop 
behind the others, and for a moment they thought 
he was wounded. To their astonishment, how- 
ever, he turned again, and they saw what he was 
doing. He was defying them, to distract their 
attention, until the does and fawns could make 
good their escape! 

The little herd soon reached the top of the 
ridge, plunged over, and were lost to view; but 
their plucky champion stood mtag~ sf for several 
seconds on the summit, stamping his feet angrily 
at the ranchmen, until a backward glance assured 
him that his family were out of range behind the 
hill, when, with-a last toss of his head, he whirled 
and was after them like a flash. 

“For some reason or other,” ange Doctor Hutch- 
inson, “we didn’t think of reloading our rifies for 
another long-range shot, but took off our hats to 
him as he went over the ridge, and had the 


decency to be glad we had missed him.” 


———— om 


Arithmetic before Moses. 


HERE is a ray of vindictive comfort for the 

T modern schoolboy in the fact that for thirty- 

six hundred years, his schoolboy progenitors 

have been worried by just such desperate prob- 
lems in arithmetic as annoy him most. 


Among the recent archzological discoveries in 
Egypt is a papyrus roll, in excellent condition, 
dating from a period about 1700 B. C. his roll, 
which has a long heading beginning, “Directions 
how to attain the knowledge of all dark 4 
pore beyond a doubt that the Egy tian of that 

ime had a thorough knowledge of the elements 
of arithmetic. 

Numerous examples show that their principal 
operations with units and fractions were made by 
means of addition and multiplication. Subtraction 
and division were not known in their present 
— but correct results were obtained, neverthe- 
ess. 

Equations are also found in the papyrus. Here 
e one which brings the Egyptian schoolboy home 

us: 

Ten measures of barley are to be divided among 
ten persons in such a manner that each subse- 
quent person shall receive one-eighth of a measure 
less than the one before him. Another example 
given is: There are seven men, each one has 
seven cats, each cat has eaten seven mice, each 
mouse has eaten seven grains of barley. Each 
grain of barley would have yielded seven measures 
of barley. How much barley has been lost? 

The papyrus also contains calculations of area, 
the calculation of the area of a circle, attempts 
at squaring the circle, and finally calculations of 
the cubic measurements of pyramids. 


* 





Good Blasting. 


iy: HE guides who pilot visitors about in 
Norway,” said a returned traveller to the 
New York Tribune, “are a pleasant, intelli- 
gent set of men. They speak our language fairly 
well, and are always anxious to pick up new 
words. 


“Sometimes this desire of theirs leads to funny 
mistakes. While exploring some of the wild and 
precipitous cliffs one day with my guide, we came 
upon a spot which looked like an abandoned 


ony. 
“*Whatis this, Karl?’ Lasked. ‘Have they been 
getting out stone here?’ 

“ ¢*Ves, sir,’ he answered; ‘it is where some time 
ago they have been shooting the rocks.’ 

“*Oh, yes; blasting,’ I said, with a smile, and 
Karl’s quick ears caught the new word for 
‘shooting.’ I heard him murmuring it to himself 
two or three times afterward. 

“The next day our journey brought us into a 
large tract of magnificent forest. ‘Karl,’ said I, 
‘there ought to be fine hunting here in the season.’ 

“*Yes, sir,’ was the prompt reply, ‘very g 
hunting.’ Then with the air of a man who seizes 
an eae, he added proudly, ‘Indeed, it is 
near here, sir, that we blast many bears.’ ” 


o> 
+? 


As Was Fitting. 


VERYBODY who attended the World’s Fair 

FE in 1893, as wellas many who have only read 

of it, will appreciate the following story, 
which comes from Chicago: 


A man from one of the suburban towns called 
at a lawyer’s office one day and asked him: 

“Can’t a given name be changed if a man wants 
it done and is willing to pay for it?” 

“Certainly,” replied the lawyer, “if there are 
no good reasons “yf it should not be done.” 

ot ~~ rejoined the caller, “my name is Park.” 

“ fes ” 

“I named my oldest boy Washington.” 

“Well?” 





“And my youngest I named Jackson.” 
“Washington ark and Jackson Park. Very 


“But there is a danghter, Lucy, who comes 
between the two. I want have her name 
changed to Midway Plaisance.” 
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Beauty Spot’s Christmas Tree. 


It all began with Baby Carroll. 

The little Carrolls were assembled in solemn conclave 
with their mother, when, with some misgivings, she 
suggested that they do without a Christmas tree at home 
that year. 

“You know, my dears,’’ she said, “you are all going to 
aunty’s Christmas tree, and to Alice Sumner’s party, and 
then there is the Sunday-school tree. I don’t see how 
there will be any time for us to enjoy one of our own.” 

Philip and Mary Belle were 
quite willing to accept their 
mother’s suggestion, but when ‘ 
they looked at Baby, who sat Be 2 
hugging her fat fox-terrier puppy, 
Beauty Spot, they saw two big 
tears in Baby’s blue eyes, and a 
pathetic under lip which could not 
be viewed with calmness. 

a “Why, Chicken Child,” said 

Mrs. Carroll, picking up. ber 

’ © youngest, puppy and all, “do you 
want a tree so badly ?” 

“I want it for mine doggy. I 
promised Beauty Spot he should 





© come to the Christmas tree, and I 
'S told him IT would ask Santa Claus 
( to put somefing on it for him, and 
now I can’t keep mine promise!’’ 
t said Baby. 

? “OQ mother!” cried Philip. 
{ “Can’t we have just a little tree 

» for Beauty Spot?” 
“And let Brother Cat and the 
other kittens come, too!’ said 


sy Mary Belle. 

“Suppose,” said Mrs. Carroll, 
“we dress the big evergreen in the 
back yard, and let all the animals 
come—the horse and the pony, the 
puppy, the cats, and the chickens.” - 

“Oh, won’t that be fun!” cried 
“all the children ; and the idea was 
unanimously adopted. 





















Santa Claus. It was decided to 
ask all the animals by letter, so 
that there might be no misunder- 
standings; so the children played 
postman, and delivered the mis- 
sives in all sorts of queer places. 
Penny and Chester, the horses, 
pricked up their ears at sight 
of the queer white things in their 
mangers. Several robins were 
seen investigating a note tied in 
the cherry-tree, their brisk heads 
on one side. Beauty Spot ate his 
invitation up, and the kittens 
chased theirs all across the floor, 
pretending it was some new and 
terrific sort of mouse. ‘The chick- 
je ens gathered in a solemn ring 

around their letter, and discussed 
it with many ciucks, even giving 
it a peck or two. 

But no matter how they received 
their invitations, they must have 
understood, because on Christmas 
afternoon they all gathered around 
the big evergreen-tree, the chickens 
particularly being greatly excited, 
while the children sang their carol. 

It was a truly lovely tree. 
Strings of nuts and pop-corn for 
the squirrels hung from limb to 
limb. Little gilded baskets of 
bread-crumbs and grain for the 
robins swung high. There were 
nosebags full of delicious oats, 
with lumps of sugar, for the horse 
and pony, beside two lovely warm 
stable suits for them. A whole 
box of dog-biscuit, and a dear new 
collar of scarlet leather studded 
with brass nails, were for Beauty 
Spot, beside a charming red 
cushion for his basket, all scented 
with heliotrope. ‘The kittens were 
enchanted with a little blue bow! 
apiece, filled with cream, and while 
they were enjoying the feast, Mary Belle seized the oppor- 

tunity to tie the most fascinating ribbons with bells around 
their necks, which the kittens tried to bite 
all the rest of the day. The chickens 
received quantities of lovely powdered 
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It was great fun getting the back. / 
presents together and playing é 
“It happens,” he said, “that the other day 
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oyster-shells, which they greatly enjoyed. 1t was amazing 
how fast they all ate. The children laughed at their 
antics till they could laugh no more; but the happiest one 
was Baby, whose bright eyes and rosy cheeks amd little 
red nose peeped out from her searlet hood, while she 
clapped her mittened hands and danced and fairly 
squealed with pleasure. 

Strange to say, the animals had remembered the children 
with gifts! How they managed it no one would tell, but 
there were certainly packages plainly marked. The 
horses gave Philip a sled, and Mary Belle a doll-carriage, 
and Baby a pair of knitted reins. The chickens gave 


eee 
ane RU cio ac 5s 
“BORROWING anv SORROW! 


BY ELIZABETH R. BURNS. 


E thought that his own was by far too small 
To hold even half, to say nothing of all 

Hie wanted at Christmas; and so it seems, Ted 
Just hung at the foot of his little bed 
A bicycle stocking, borrowed one day 
From a young man living three doors away. 
To hang it himself the young man had a notion, 
But Christmas eve found him far out on the ocean. 















More than astonished was old Santa Claus 
To find how enormous the-stocking was. 
“Why, how he has grown in a single year! 

He was almost a baby last time I was here, 
And now he’s aman! Well, well! Every toy 
Intended for him must go to some boy.” 


A bicycling man that went round in a ring; 
A monkey that climbed up and down on a r 
string; / 
The funniest set of Brownies; a top; / 
And books full of pictures. But I must 
stop, | 
I haven’t the time to mention each one— 
A boy with all those could have lots of fun. 
But Santa replaced them all in his pack, & 
And carried them off again on his 


A young man who lives just three doors 
Q away 
Was suddenly summoned across the sea, 
And I have his presents all here with me— 
A gold-headed cane, some gloves, and a box 
Of collars and cuffs, these hand-knitted socks, 
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And slippers embroidered in gold and blue, 

A fine mustache cup, a silk tie or two, 

Some books about science, a shaving mug, 

A good fountain pen, and a railway rug. 

I'll fill Teddie’s stocking, how pleased he'll be! 
It’s better than taking them back with me.” 





“Hurrah!” shouted Teddie, “the stocking’s full!” 
But ob, what a face for a boy to pull, 

And on Christmas morning, too! And ob, fie! 
It’s surely a shame for a boy to ery. 


“It's awfully mean to bring things like these} 
Old Santa Claus did it, 1 know, to tease. 
There isn’t one thing that will suit a boy; 
There’s nothing that looks a 

bit like a toy; \ 
And here’s an old letter stuck Ge 

in the toe: 
‘I never have seen such a boy to grow. 
And if you keep on at this rate, I fear, 
I'll find you a great-grandfather next year! 
Your stocking won’t need to be quite so big— 
I'll bring you some gold-bowed spees and a wig.’ 


To the young man’s home, just three doors away, 
Ted carried the stocking that very day, 

And made up his mind that next Christmas eve 
He’d hang his own stocking up, I believe; 

For he doesn’t like things that are miles too big, 
Nor does he want gold-bowed spees and a wig! 


Philip a chocolate egg, and Mary Belle some lovely green 
tail-feathers for her dolly’s hat, and Baby a little Japanese 


chicken. Beauty Spot and the kittens gave a candy dog 
and a candy cat to each. 
FLORENCE EVELYN PRATT. 
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Nuts to Crack. 


1, 
PROFESSIONAL MEN’S WIVES. 





As an aid to the correct answer, the number of dashes 
indicates the number of letters in the name. 


1. The lawyer’s wife should be named ---. 2% Th 
gambler’s wife ---. 3. The humorist’s wife -----. 4 
The shoemaker’s wife ---. 5. The clergyman’s wife - ' 
6. The civil engineer’s wife ------- . 7 The chemist’s 
wife --- ----- . 8 The 'sexton’s wife ----. 9 The 


vorter’s wife ------ . 


® 
*s) : 10. The yoy wife -----. 11. 
he milliner’s wife -- - --- - 12. The dry-goods merchant's 
wife ----. 13. The dancing-master’s wife - - - - - . 14. The 
undertaker’s wife ----. 15. The gardener’s wife - --- -. 1 
® 
« 
‘\ 


The judge’s wife ----- . 17. The 
spring poet’s wife ---. 18. The life- 
saver’s wife --------. 19. The 
fish-packer’s wife ------ 0. 
The upholsterer’s wife - - 

21. The astronomer’s wife - 

22. The doctor’s wife ---- 

23. The bird-dealer’s wife - -- 

24. The bass singer’s wife - - -- - -. 
2. The chime ringer’s wife 
~---+----- . 2%. The manufac- 
27. The mas- 
seur’s wife ------- . 2. The 
usher’s wife ----. 29. The fisher- 
man’s wife -------. ; 


”, re 






musician's wife --~--- . 1. «The 
pianist’s wife ------ ‘ The 
auctioneer’s wife ---- - : . The 
workman’s wife ---. 3. The 
money-cleanser’s wife - . 
35. The costumer’s wife ----. 36. 


The riding-master’s wife - --, 
37. The mathematician’s wife 
----- . 38. The boxer’s wife - - -. 
39. The marksman’s wife ---. 40. 
The fortune-teiler’s wife - - -. 
41. The sociologist’s wife -------. 
42. The gas manufacturer's wife 
- -. 43. The aéronaut’s wife 
----. 44. The pugilist’s wife - -- -. 
45. The sealer-of-weights’ wife 

----, 46, The factory inspec- 





tor’s wife ------- . 4%. The 
venny-a-liner’s wife - -- -- -. 48. 
—— rhe highwayman's wife - - - - - 
: . 2. 


CHARADES, 


I. 
. My first and second you always do 
o* When you come to a door, ere you 
go through ; 
» | third, alas! there are but few 
3y whom ’tis gained. 
My whole if you lack, you will 
never set sail 
On financial seas, where many a 
sale 
Will blow to wreck it, and make it 
fail, 
Ere third’s obtained. 
Il. 
Lo, in my garden on my first there 


nods 
A lovely flower, radiant in my 


last; 
A little whole comes by, and in a 
trice 
The flower’s nipped and by the 
roadside cast. 
IIL. 
My first is agitation, 
Where the busy microbes lurk, 
= y- is compensation 
0 the foe who foils their work; 
~ whole gives delectation 
o the Christian and the Turk. 
IV. 
My first you will never find out; 
My second you do, I’ve no doubt; 
My third, all the leaves will soon 
ve, 
And my whole is untruthful, you 
see. 


V 


sae friends to the number of my 
rst 
Are sitting round the fire, 
Where on my last the shadows play, 
And on their bright attire ; 
They tell of all that they have done 
Throughout the livelong day ; 
My whole *twould be to try to find 
A happier band than they. 


3. 
INTERLACEMENT. 


Put you and me 

And the sign of three 
Between two a’s, and see 
An empire great, 

Whose potentate 

Keeps wondrous state. 


4 4. 
wf ; 
} A GAME OF ANATOMY. 


1. The insignia of royalty. 2. A 
place of worship. 3. means of 
peg mnenn 4. One taught. 5. 
Most important part of the being. 
4 es 6. A domestic animal. 7. A child’s 
toy. 8 An article of wearing ap- 
parel. 9. Musical instrument. 10. 
Something used in wrapping bun- 
dies. 11. Flowers. 12. A means 
of crossing a river. 13. A small 
wild animal. 14. A larger wild 
animal. 15. Something used in 
building a house. 16. One who 

J ves. 17. Weapons of defence. 
18. Something to laugh at. 19. Insignia of vic- 
tory. 20. Human understanding. 21. Some- 
thing to sleep on. 22. That which is 
exposed = ge Rat winds. a pean 
ng in whic ngs are packed. 
Tn ih eres a 


2A. at with which grass is (or f 
eS 


cut. 25. A synonym for desert. 
A 4. 


he ~~. 
~JS . = BA ~e 
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CURRENT “EVENTS New Companion 
More British Reverses.—The British * . 
forces in South Africa have suffered two serious ' y Sewing Machine. fd 
reverses. General Gatacre, commanding about 
4,000 men, made a foreed march toward Storm- Y 
are i ig : 9th, hoping | 
berg during the night of December 1 mage ecce ecce 4 
to take the Boers by surprise. Through the} A 
error or treachery of their guides, his troops were | 
led into an ambuscade, and found themselves | Y 
early in the morning of the 10th exposed to a ; 
heavy fire from their front and flank. General ON AND AFTER JANUARY 1, 1900, ALL NEW COMPANION i 
Gatacre lost heavily and fell back upon Molteno. SEWING MACHINES WILL HAVE BALL BEARINGS See 
‘The Boers took two guns and about 700 prisoners. y 
Ano TueR BATTLE AT MODDER RIVER.— f, 
December 11th, General Methuen’s force at HE NEW y 
Modder River attacked the Boer force which COMPANION yj 
opposes its march to the relief of Kimberley. : : 
‘The battle lasted from daybreak until dark, but will now be Zh, 
the British were unable to drive the Boers from come more popu- p 
their position, and lost severely in the attempt. lar than ever. It y 
General Wauchope, who commanded the High- A 
land brigade, Colonel Downma of the Gordon has for more than yy 
Highlanders, and the Marquis of Winchester, seven years stood y) 
major of the Coldstream Guards, were killed. at the head of the , 
THE VACANCY in the Senate occasioned by list of high-grade y 
the death of Senator-elect Hay ward, Republican, machines. 
of Nebraska, has been filled by the appointment W, ranioe that A 
of ex-Senator William V. Allen, Populist, by ‘ e€ gua : 4, 
Governor Poynter. Mr. Allen completed one or $50 you canno 4 
term in the Senate last March. purchase a more Zp 
om” . re A 
‘THE GALAPAGOS ISLANDS.—Another group satisfactory or du (A 
of Pacific islands, the Galapagos, has been brought able sewing ma- y 
into notice by the action of the Senate in adopting chine than the New Z) 
a motion offered by Mr. Lodge, inquiring about a } 
the reported intention of Great Britain to acquire Com panion. (4 
them. ‘The islands lie off the northwest coast It costs as much 
of Ecuador, and belong to that republic. Their to make the New JZ, 
importance is chiefly strategic, as they lie in the 4 
pathway of whatever commerce may pass from a Companion as : to Y 
Nicaraguan or Panama canal in the future to make any machine y} 
7 — side of the os Sone macros selling at $50. It’s J, 
y a European power woulc contrary ne F 
“Monroe doetrine.”’ the method of sell Yr 
song — ing which makes Y 
THE Kentucky ELEctTIon.—The result of ie p : J 
the state election in Kentucky was in doubt until STYLE No. 1, $19.00. OAK OR WALNUT. the difference in aN 
the ‘state election commissioners completed the price. y 


canvass of the vote, December 9th, and certified 
the election of William 8. Taylor, Republican. 
Mr. Taylor’s plurality was 2,383. The commis- 
sion is under Democratic control, and it was 


The Sewing Machine is shipped direct from the factory to the home with no 
heavy expenses or commissions. The purchaser gets the benefit of a low price Ax 
and saves $25.00 or $30.00. We expect to supply many Youth’s Companion families 


po ig ineiet ‘or ational ren-tacne <b ool : with these superb Machines during the year 1900. We are glad to make it pos- y\ 
2e | nh Col . . . . . . . 

por ore yyaapcigae ‘Taylor was inaugurated sible for them to secure a strictly high-grade sewing machine at a low price. J, 
as governor December 12th. py 











An Anti-Trust DEcts1on.— The Supreme 
Court of the United States has decided the case 
of the Addystone Pipe Company against the 
combination of pipe manufacturers called the 
“Associated Pipe Works.’”? The manufacturers 


Appreciative Words. 


“Enclosed find $19.00 for the New Companion Sewing Machine. This will 












in this combination controlled the supply of gas, make the fifth machine | have ordered from you, and they are all giving good if 
water and sewer pipes in a considerable number Satisfaction. The first one was purchased over five years ago.’’—S. G. Moffatt, 
of states, and apportioned the territory among Rest, Kansas. 
themselves. When contracts were to be awarded, “We have been using one of your New Companion Sewing Machines for 4 
the company to which the territory affected had five years, and with the best of satisfaction. Our farnily is large and consider- 
been assigned would notify the other companies able sewing is necessary, but the New Companion has stood the test. y) 
of its bid, and they would put in higher bids. We are recommending it whenever possible, and will con- 
The contract would go to the lowest bidder, | tinue to do so.""—Geo. Exner, Bellows Falls, Vermont. 
which would divide a part of its profits with the “Some four years ago | bought one of your New Com- 
others. The Supreme Court decided that this panion Sewing Machines. 1! enclose herewith payment for 
practice was a restraint upon interstate com- another machine of the same kind, which please ship as 
meree, and therefore illegal. soon as possible. | wish to say that our friends who have 
es forty-dollar and fifty-dollar machines consider the New x 
INSULAR AFFAIRs.—The House of Repre- Companion much better than theirs.”"—R. P. Town, Bloom- y 
‘ . ingdale, New York. 
sentatives has recognized the importance of = ; ; yy 
questions relating to the new possessions of the s 2, “ — gene aged Ec he peor ay 
Ti s » aaiiaad oad mitte ewing Machine, from leather to the finest cambric. 
United States by 8 wenamiter on would not be without it.’”—Miss Sallie E. Wheary, Peters- 


insular affairs. The committee consists of 17 


renin, Vebatiiie, 
members, and to it will be referred all matters— pinrinerticgs 


with the exception of those which affect revenues| WA , 7 nag gee Machine has been Ms use 4 
and appropriations—which pertain to Porto Rico W apatite > See Seen : neve used 1 PrcreHoma ’ 
and the Philippines, and to Cuba. The Senate| Y kinds rosacea and vein vy ago yore to 
ss = ars 4 / any of the machines so rom $45.00 to 00. recom- 
has appointed three smaller committees for the \ Ws mend it to all my friends.""—Mrs. Charles A. Fagley, Bethel, 
consideration of insular affairs. W/ Ohio. 
Ten Cuterewa ainienes = mm Mumm 7 “Having had the New Companion Sewing Machine for 
BY LW of N MINNE- 


\y 
“ . ; N five years, | feel competent to testify to its merits, and would 
sora in the fall of last year is attributed by the 4 not trade for any other.""—Pearl L W. Thomas, Peachland, 
Commissioner of Indian affairs, in his annual W California. 
report, to the misconduct of federal officials. yy . 
Deputy marshals had been in the habit off < Snowwe THe Positive Dousus Feo 4x 


te re wholesale arrests of Indians, either as : WE OFFER THREE STYLES. ; IN 
witnesses or offenders, solely for the fees which} YY EACH WITH LATEST BALL BEARINGS. CaN 


would accrue tothem. Theestimators appointed \ 

to appraise the Chippewas’ timber had made ¥ ° ° 

heavy charges for their work, which was worth- a h Style ! . Without Drop Head, . - Price $ I 9.00. N 

less and had to be done over a second and a third WY i ‘ 4 ® 66 CAN 

time. The Indians also had suffered from timber 4 Style ye With Drop Head, < I 75. y) 
4 Style 3. Full Cabinet with Drop Head, - “ 23.75. Ya 


depredations, and from the sale of their lands at 

prices much below their real value. The distrust 

and exasperation occasioned by these wrongs led Y AT THE ABOVE PRICES WE DELIVER THE SEWING MACHINE, FREIGHT PAID, TO ANY FREIGHT 4a 
af OFFICE EAST OF COLORADO. FOR $3.00 EXTRA WE WILL DELIVER ANY ONE OF THESE SEWING p 
W MACHINES, FREIGHT PAID, TO ANY FREIGHT OFFICE IN COLORADO, NEW MEXICO, WYOMING OR iy 


them to armed resistance to the military force 
sent to arrest their chief. 
MONTANA, OR ANY FREIGHT OFFICE WEST OF THESE FOUR STATES. WE GUARANTEE SAFE ARRIVAL. 


\ 
ANOTHER FAMINE is impending in India. us 
\) 
“3 
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The area of British territory seriously affected ’ ‘ ‘ : " ; 

is just half as large as that which suffered three y Send for our Sewing Machine Booklet, the most beautiful ever issued by any firm. + 
years ago, and the population is one-third as h ) 
great; but in the native states the area of| Sg Perry Mason & Company, 201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. A 
grave distress is more than three times as large, i) - q 
with more than twice the population. About ~ wa sa SS SSS SS SS SS ST SR aS Ss “SS SS SS SS SS st SS sst SSS Fi 
30,000,000 people live in the distressed districts. “Lao “VV GAOT (YW LP 3 VT GANCLQI LGD LD LOT AP Dav 
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THE NUMBER OF OUR HAIns.— According to 
the Medical Record fair-haired people possess, 
commonly, between 140,000 and 160,000 hairs on 
the scalp, the number being about the same for 
man and woman. Dark-haired people have, on 
an average, about 105,000, while red-haired people 
are said to have only 30,000 hairs. But the latter 
apparently possess one great advantage in the 
fact that they retain their hair better, seldom 
becoming bald. Their hair is much coarser than 
that of dark- or fair-haired persons. 

PAPER THAT WILL NoT BurRN.—It has 
been found possible to make a thin, smooth and 
strong paper of asbestos, which can be employed 
in the manufacture of paper lanterns and other 
uticles which need to be at the same time light 
and fireproof. The asbestos paper can also be 
made waterproof. It is prepared with the same 
machinery used for making ordinary paper. 

TEMPESTUOUS JUPITER.—Studies of the 
planet Jupiter during the opposition of 1899 
have afforded some new figures concerning its 
rate, or rather rates, of rotation. ‘These figures 
do not affect the round numbers in which the 
equatorial velocity of Jupiter’s rotation is usually 
stated, viz., about 28,000 miles per hour. But 
they furnish additional proof that the motions 
visible *on the great planet’s surface are not 
uniform from year to year. Since the spring of 
1897 the equatorial region appears to have experi- 
enced an acceleration of velocity. 


Jupiter’s equator rushes ahead with hurricane 
speed, between 200 and 300 miles an hour—in 
itself a sufficient indication that what telescopes 
show of Jupiter is not a solid crust but layers 
and masses of restless vapors. 


THE PREHISTORIC TIN TRADE.—Recent 
investigation of the old problem of the diffusion 
of tin over eastern Europe and Asia Minor in 
prehistoric times, leads to the conclusion ‘that 
about a thousand years before Christ the tin of 
the British Isles was carried overland to the 
¥gean Sea. The invention of the anchor led 
about 2700 years ago to the opening of a marine 
route between England and the eastern end of 
the Mediterranean, and then the Phrygians 
controlled the tin trade with their ships. The 
short summer nights of North Britain were 
among the wonders that Greeks talked of in the 
days of Homer. 


“THE TomMB OF Romutus.”—A_ notable 
recent achievement in archeology is the'discovery 
in the Roman Forum of a massive pavement of 
black marble nine feet square, which some believe 

, to be the veritable 
“black stone” which 
the Romans venerated 
as marking the tomb 
of Romulus. Under 
the marble, among 
other objects, was a 
broken stele, or sepul- 
chral column, covered 
with archaic Latin 
characters, and this is considered to bear out the 
statement of the later Roman historians that in 
the early days the Romans spoke a tongue which 
their descendants could not understand. 





1900 NoT A LEAP YEAR.—The reason why 
1900 will not be a leap year, although it is 
divisible by four, is that according to the Gregorian 
system, on which our calendar is based, the 
closing year of a century is never a leap year 
unless it is exactly divisible by 400. The next 
leap year will be 1904, the last having been 1896. 
Ever since 1600 the leap years at the end of a 
century have been separated by a gap of eight 
years, but the year 2000 will interrupt the series. 

WAR UPON BAD SEEDs.—The Agricultural 
Department has constructed a new building at 
Washington to be used solely for testing seeds of 
all kinds, in order to afford protection against 
dishonest dealers. Recent tests gave remarkable 
results. Meadow-foxtail seed from Germany, 
costing 35 cents a pound, was adulterated more 
than 70 per cent. with seed worth only 10 cents a 
pound. Orchard grass, purchased in the open 


market, was more than half bad. Some crimson | 
clover, similarly purchased, was 98 per cent. bad. | 


Curious EFFECTS OF THE Ain.—Prof. H. 
A. Hazen records that on one occasion he walked 


down to the edge of Lake Michigan in the face | 


of a strong wind. Although he was in perfect 
physical condition, within five minutes he had 
every symptom of a very hard cold. This severe 
influenza continued until, on walking away from 
the lake, it disappeared as by magic when he had 
gone less than 500 feet. He then learned that 


hundreds of residents had been compelled to | 


move back from the shore to escape influenza. 


He ascribed the effect to the abundance of ozone 
He has | 


in the air at the edge of the lake. 


accumulated many instances of persons of | 
nervous temperament who cannot sleep during | 
the passage of high pressure areas in the atmos- | 
phere, . The cause in this. case is obscure. 


Relatively | 
to the surface some 30 degrees north or south, | 
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The New Slocum System ; 
Conquers the Deadly Consumptive Bacilli. : 

: 

N NEARLY EVERY TOWN of any size in the United : 


States is some person who has been restored to new life 
and health by the SLocum System. 

This SLtocum System is not a patent medicine for every- 
thing, but a course of scientific treatment for colds and the 
diseases they lead to— coughs, lung weakness, consumption, 

‘ catarrh, la grippe and its after effects—in fact, all throat, 
pulmonary and wasting diseases. 

As put up, the system includes four distinct preparations: 


The First: It thoroughly kills the deadly germs. 
The Second: It heals the raw, inflamed mucous surfaces. 
The Third: It tones up the entire system, and 
The Fourth: It builds healthy flesh and fortifies against 
future attacks. 
The Slocum New System of Treatment cures Catarrh, Throat and 
Lung Troubles, and drives out the deadly seeds of Consumption. 


It is new, modern and scientific. 
The best time to use it is when the cold first sets in. 






Write to the Doctor for Free Medicine. 


He has arranged to send out at once to every reader 
of The Youth’s Companion a FREE full course, con- 
sisting of the Four Preparations, which are shown 
in the above illustration, to all who write for them. 








Simply address Dr. T. A. Stocum, 96 and 98 Pine Street, New 
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LIFE PRODUCERS 


SUCCESSFUL INCUBATORS. 


4 LIFE PRESERVERS 


SUCCESSFUL BROODERS. 
j Pall about them in our 148-page cata. 
Bitar Mailed for 6 cents in stamm* 


DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., Box 532 Des Moines. la, 


WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 














geen 
\ Boys and Girls can get a Nickel-I’lated 
Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 

14 dozen Packages ot Bluine at loc. each 

Send your full address by return mail snd 


we will forward the Bluine post-paid, and 
alarge Premium List. Nomoneyrequired. 


Bluine Co., Box 105, Concord Junction, Mass. 


Boys & Girls 


You can easily earn watches, cameras, solid gold rings, 














York City, giving post-office and express address and stating 
that you read the announcement in THE YouTH’s COMPANION. 
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It is important that you take advantage of this liberal offer 
at once, before the raw winter winds complicate the dangers. 
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sporting goods, musical instruments and many other 

valuable premiums by selling 18 packages of Royal 

English Ink Powder 4 10c each. Every package makes 500 worth 
of fine ink. We ask no money—send your name and address, and we 
will fefward you 18 packaves with premium list and full instructions. 
When you se “ll the Ink Powder send the money to us and select 
your premium. This is an honest offer. We trust you. Don't lose this 
grand opportunity. Write for the outfit to-day. Address all orders ta 


Imperial Ink Concern, 16 Adams St., Oak Park, Ile. 
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There are none so deaf 


as those who won’t buy 


H 9 merges D 
Wilson’s sense” Ear-Drums 
The only scientific sound-conductors. invie» 

ible, comfortable, efficient. They fit in the e: 
Doctors recommend them, Thousands te stify 
to their perfection and to benefit derived. 


Information and book of letters from many users, free 
WILSON EAR-DRUM CO., 
100 Trust Building, Louisville, Ky. 
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HE YOUTH’s COMPANION isan illustrated | 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for pis are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- | 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. | 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, | 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that.the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, 4s we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying, money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Bosten, Mass. 








SYMPATHETIC PAINS. 


HEURALGIA is supposed to be a 
w| spontaneous pain in a nerve, a 
pain not due to any discoverable 
inflammation or other disease in 
that nerve. But it is probable 
that every neuralgia has its cause 
in actual disease or injury to the 
nerve in some part of its course, 
or else is one of the curious “reflex” or “sympa- 
thetic” pains excited by trouble in some other 
part of the body. 

Sympathetic pains are often very deceptive. 
Not infrequently they lead even the most skilful 
physician into error, directing his attention away 
from the offending part toward some perfectly 
sound portion of the body. 

A common example is seen in the case of hip 
disease, where the pain is almost always com- 
plained of, not in the hip where the inflammation 
is, but in the knee. In heart-tire, or dilated heart 
caused by overexertion, there may be quite sharp 
pain at the root of the neck on the left side, or in 
the left shoulder and extending down the left 
arm. A very common accompaniment of disease 
of the liver is pain at the tip of the right shoulder 
and beneath the right shoulder-blade. 

The presence of pain in a definite place, but 
at a distance from the seat of disease, in the 
instances just mentioned, is so well known to 
physicians, that it is utilized in the diagnosis. A 
pain in the knee, for example, often serves to 
excite a suspicion of hip disease. But there are 
other times when the pains are erratic, and it is 
then that they cause confusion. 

A decayed tooth may be the cause, not of a 
toothache, but of an earache. Again, it is not 
uncommon for a person with pneumonia or 
pleurisy to complain of pain in the side of the 
chest opposite that where the trouble is located. 
And nearly all of us have occasionally been sur- 
prised when a finger or toe bas been bruised to 
feel a momentary pain in the back of the head or 
over the brow. 

Headache is a common form of sympathetic 
pain, being often caused by trouble in distant 
parts, as the stomach, the liver, or some other 
internal organ. One of the commonest causes of 
headache is eye-strain due to astigmatism, and in 
every case of frequent and persistent headache, 
especially in a child, the eyes should be examined 
by an oculist. 

Sometimes remedies applied to the seat of a 
“sympathetic” pain will give relief, but oftener 
they will not, and it is only when the real trouble 
is discovered and treated that the pain is over- 
come. 
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A LIGHTHOUSE IN THE DESERT. 


Far out on the desert of Arizona is a lighthouse, 
erected for life-saving, like the towers that rise 
above the dashing waves of the Atlantic coast. 
Below it is a great well, Cullen’s Well it is called, 
two hundred feet deep at the only point where 
water is to be had. The water, sweet and cold, is 
raised in a large bucket, made from a barrel. 

The revolving drum above is propelled by a 
blindfolded mule, that knows to an inch just how 
many rounds he must make before the clanking | 
bucket rises to the point where it tips itself into 
a trough. At the trough and about the tanks 
cattle are always standing to drink. There is no 
water for fifty-five miles to the eastward, nor for 
at least thirty miles in any other direction. 

By the well passes the old Ehrenberg road, once 
the great highway into Arizona; and at that point 
meet roads leading to the Harqua Hala and to 
many other important mines of western Arizona. 

It has been said that the road leading from the 
Hassayampa Creek to the well is “blazed” by the 
graves of those who have died of thirst upon their 
way. Yetthe desert is notrepulsive. Save about 
the well, there are no cattle to eat the grasses 
that grow afresh in the spring rains, and the 
beautiful savanna stretches away for miles, 
usually tawny in color, although green below. 

But the summer is awful in the intensity of its 





heat, The journey from Wickenburg must be 
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made only with gallons of water to each person. 
Seores of poor foot-travellers have found this out 


| at the cost of their lives, and men have died, a 


dozen or more, only a few miles from the point 


| where the life-giving fluid is to be found. 


Two miners expired by the roadside two years 


| ago, almost within sight of their goal, and a fort- 


night ago, a prospector’s body was found within, 
rifle-shot of the little station. A few days later, a 
German lad came staggering to the tanks shortly 
after nightfall. He had lain down to die when he 
saw lamplight from a window in the distance. 
Then it was that Joe Drew, the keeper of the 
well, in merey determined to establish his light- 
house. Far up on a tall cottonwood pole every 


| night there now swings a lantern, to be seen for 


many miles across the level plain, a light of 
promise to the traveller, a life-saving beacon not 
marked on the mariners’ charts. 

JAMES H. MCCLINTOCK. 


GLADSTONE’S COURTESY. 


An incident which occurred at Peumaenmawr, 
in the summer of 1890, is told as a beautiful 
example of Mr. Giadstone’s courtesy. We borrow 
it from the London Chronicle. 


About twelve hundred feet up the mountain was 
a small farmstead at which resided a woman more 
than seventy years old, who brought her weekly 
stock of provisions in a large basket up the steep 
ascent from Llanfairfechan village. 

One hot Saturday, soon after beginning the 
climb, she sat down to rest. Mr. Gladstone, who 
was i son in the neighborhood, was making 
the same climb, when he saw her, and the two 
entered into conversation. She chatted freely, 
and detailed the contents of her basket, where- 
— Mr. Gladstone lifted it, and finding it heavy 
offered to carry it for her, 

The offer was accepted, and the veteran states- 
man bore the basket to the whitewashed cottage, 
near the summit. A party of tourists, approachin 
from the Druids Circle Pass, respectfully salutec 
Mr. Gladstone, who, having set his load down at 
the old woman’s door, strode vigorously across 
the mountain pass to Peumaenmawr. 

“Did you Know it was Mr. Gladstone who 
carried jos basket?” inquired one of the party. 

“No, indeed; I don’t. know Mr, Gladstone,” 
replied the old woman. “But [ know he is a kind 
gentleman, whoever he is.” 


A NEW METHOD. 


The public schools of a certain New England 
city have recently taken to an exacting form of 
art. The pupils are placed before a model, and 
told to sketch as they see. 


One day a little girl was seated in a chair on the 
ee, and her classmates were given the usual 
order. 

The results varied. Some of the drawings looked 
like a human being in a state of repose, others 
like wooden dolls. But one little girl had drawn 
the chair and a tiny figure standing in front of it. 

“Mary,” said the discouraged teacher, “didn’t I 
say “Draw, Amelia as you see her?’” 

“Yos’m,’ 

‘Well, is she standing in front of the chair?” 

“No’m. She’s sitting in it.” 

“Then why didn’t you draw her sitting?” 

Tears came into the child’s eyes. She was 
misunderstood. 

“But IL hadn’t got to it,” she said. “I was just 
going to bend her down when you rang the bell.” 


MOTHER SEAL AND BABY. 


Near Anacapa, California, one'day recently, the 
skipper of a sloop captured a young seal, and 
succeeded in getting it on board unharmed. When 
the sloop made for Santa Barbara, the mother 
seal appeared. 


She swam about the vessel uttering piteous 
cries, while the captive barked and whined in 
response. 

At Santa Barbara the youngster, enclosed in a 
bag, was carelessly left on deck, when the mother, 
who had followed the vessel some eighty miles, 
revealed herself in person and voice, and her 
offspring, as if in answer to appealing promptings 
wormed himself to, the side of the vessel an 


.tumbled overboard. 


The mother’s sharp teeth made quick work with 
= imprisoning bag, and in a trice her baby was 
ree. 

We are not told the sequel of the story, but it is 
to be hoped that the mother’s love and devotion 
were appropriately rewarded. 


GOOD FORTUNE. 


The following story is classed under “True 
Animal Stories,’”’ but is really a fish story: 


Not long ago a hawk caught a fish in Long 
Island Sound, but while flying with it to the woods 
to devour it at leisure, the fish floundered from 
the hawk’s hold and dropped into a farmer’s yard, 
where a big mastiff was sitting. 

The dog caught the fish as it came down, and 
the hawk swooped after it, but the dog turned and 
ran into the house, placing his trophy, yet alive, 
at the feet of his mistress. 

It proved a large bluefish, and it was 
served up that night to an appreciative family. 
The dog ever since has been seen to sit in the 
same place at the same time, evidently impressed 
with the belief that his good fortune may be 
repeated. 


ORIENTAL ADVERTISING. 


We are apt to associate advertising entirely 
with the bustling life of the Western world, but 
Oriental advertisers are not all so sleepy as we 
imagine. Here are a few samples of the ingenious 
phrasing with which they catch the public eye: 

ea dispatched, expeditiously as a cannon- 


“Parcels done by with such care as a loving 
wife bestows upon her husband.” 

‘*We sell paper tough as elephant’s hide.” 

“The print of our books is clear as crystal, the 
matter charming as a singing girl.” 

“Oustomers are treated as politely as by rival 
steamship companies.” 

“Our silks and satins are smooth as a lady’s 
cheek, and colored like the rainbow.” 


“OF course, Maggie, if youintend to get married, 
that is your business,” said the mistress to her 
cook, “but you mustn’t forget that marriage is a 
ven serious matter.” 

“Yes, ma’am; I know it is sometimes,” replied 
the domestic, “but maybe I'll have better luck 
than you did.”—Chicago Post. 








A Sudden Change of Weather will often bring 
onacough. “Srown’s Bronchial Troches” are of great 
service in relieving coughs and hoarseness. (Adv. 
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tie Bld 
EXTRACTS of the Blossoms 
Best Remed: 
Not a patent medicine, but Pure 
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STAMPs, Album & List FREE! 100 <liff. stamps, fine, 
only 10c. Agts. wtd. 50%. C. A. STEGMAN, St. Louis, Mo. 
STAMPS ! Album and 1899 illus. list free! Agts. wtd. 
50%. 100 diff. stamps loc. L. B. Dover & Co., St. Louis, Mo, 
Adapted to Light and Heavy Work. Reliable and Finely 
Finished ; Guaranteed for 20 Years. Write for Catalogue. 
And Saver. 
(3 oney Print your own 
¢ 
42 Maker wi: sitio 
“ : $5 or $18 print- 
boy. Send for catalogue, presses, 
type, paper, to factory. 
ed to everyone. Takes spare 
time onl; ree courses; 
ness Law Course, 
Improve yourcon- “V7 
E years of success. Fully 
particulars free. Mn 
SCHOO OF Law. 48 Majes' dg., , Mich. 
t ly Known for Cancer, 
Salt Rheum, Rheumatism, Consti- 
ver. reparations have 
a world-wide reputation. Send for 


$92 to $230 RYUXEAVICTOR xicuxe 
Attachments Free. 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL. We Pay Poeight, 
ards, circu- 
press. Type setting easy, 
The Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 
and College 
dition and prospects. Grad 
SPRACUC CORRESPONDENCE 

BLOSSOMS ana 

pation and all Biood Diseases 
Oo. Neeabemrsaes! 


















SEWING MACHINE $/395 


No moncy in advance. A tin 
| A High-Arm Five-Drawer 
achine at 818.95 sent any- 
where on 8 months’ trial— 
guaran ycoars—made 
with Piano Polisheti Solid Oak 
Cabinot, beautiful Bent Cover, the best 
High-Arm Head made, has every known 
improvement, guaranteed the equal, F 
of an; machine. Don't buy * f 
before you see our Big Free oy . —— 
in which Yo describe and illustrate this machine and many 
+, 









others 


rite today 
H, LOUIS VEHON CO., 157 W, Jackson Street, Chicago, Il. 


hand, 


. English & Civil Serviec 
by MAIL at your own HOME 





STUDY Wiss 


keeping, Business Forms. 
manship, 1 law, Letter 
metic, Short- 
hes thoroughly 
ceess guaranteed 
We give a useful, Money-} ukin-> Fduea- =] 
tion. Salaried Situations obtained | = 
by our students. National reputa- 
tion, established 40 years. It will 


Rey you. Try it. Catalog free. 
rial lesson 10 cen 


its. 
ror Cone ttc. batsions.y. 
Do you want a Calendar ? 


Do you wanta 
Handsome Calendar ? 


A Calendar that is made for the 
home, and not for the office? 

A Caiendar that is otfnamental and 
that wilt look well in any house? 

A Calendar that you will enjoy 
every time you louk at it? 

A Calendar of six parts, each part 
different from the other, yet form- 
ing a _ beautiful and handsome 
series ? 

A Calendar printed in eleven 
colors from original designs, 
mounted on an extra heavy mat, 
14x17 inches, that keeps it in 
shape and prevents the corners 
from curling? 


A Calendar that costs us 36 cents 
each, delivered, and that would not be 
sold in the stores for less than one 
dollar? 

An End of the Century Calendar of 
a limited edition, of which no more 
will be printed? 


We have a Calendar of this kind; 
if you want one, send five two 
cent stamps to Mellin’s Food 
Company, 291 Atlantic Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 


| Brie) oy 
1 Plum 
Puddin 


A delicious dessert for 
HOLIDAY DINNERS 

Just as good and pure as the 
choicest fruits, fine seasoning 
and our 40 years experience 
can make it. 

Put up in convenient size 
key opening cans — ready to 
serve. Ask your grocer. 














Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 


Free, New edition “et to Make Good Things to 
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: I AND SPARKLING 


Rusifoam, 


Healthful and clear as 

a winter morning. Every 
|. drop cleanses the teeth 
/4 and preserves the gums. 

' Perfect in action, grati- | 
| fying in its use. \? 
25 CENTS A BOTTLE 
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At all druggists. Sample { 
Vial Free for two cents + 
in stamps. Address, i 
E.W. HOYT : 

& CO., 
LOWELL, 
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The Great Bleaching 
;  Bluing and Purifier. 
* It will not settle, 
* It will not streak, 


Nor injure the clothes. 
é Cannot freeze or be spilled 


A 10-cent package 
will blue the 
laundry of the 

average fam- 
ily for four 
months. 





THE MOST EXTENSIVELY ADVER- 
TISED BLUING IN THE WORKLD. 
F Sold everywhere or sent by mail from 


Sactory for 10 cts. in stamps or silver. 


*BLUINE CO., Box 105, Concord Jct., Mass. 














HAWKNIT Half Hose have 
been famous a quarter ofa 
century for Durability—Fast 

Colors—Perfection of Fit. Shaw- 
knit heels and toes are free 
from seams—assuring 

comfort for ten- 
der feet. 




















show here 
facsimile of the 
new pr half hose. 
Style outside, where it’s seen. 
Comfort inside, where it’s felt. 
A medium weight, extra fine 
“all the year ’round” Cotton 
Stocking for gentlemen’s 
wear. ite inside. 


Free from Dye 
Against the Skin “* insice.** 


A much-desired feature at 
last attained in Modish, 
Dress-up, Light Weight 


osiery. 
Made in Bick Mixed, 


white inside. 


Deal The 

Sed by as price of this 
None gen- Stocking is 

uine without 

our trade- Bon pair. 

mark 25¢. est-pald. 
SHAWENIT Send for trial pair. 


on toe of If youcannot getthem 
aw stock- your dealer, we 


from 
will fill your order direct. 


FREE. Our new illustrated catalogue showing 
colors, weights and price, free to you for the asking. 


THE SHAW STOCKING CO., cowsrt “Stas. 
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Typical ‘‘ Clairvoyance.”’ 


The devices resorted to* by mountebanks and 
other exploiters of human credulity are generally 
of a simple and transparent character, but their 
transparency does not prevent them from delud- 


ing eredulous people. The exposure of a trio of 
“clairvoyants” recently arrested in a Western 
city affords an instructive example of the way in 
which such people may operate, and should help 
to undermine the faith of all who are inclined to 
accept such pretended seership. 

A man with a foreign name arrived in the city 
and set up in “business” as a clairvoyant. He 
could find hidden treasures, give lucky numbers, 
foretell the future and make marriages, all by his 
gift of “second sight.”” He had an assistant 
whom he called his bell-boy. His rooms were soon 
visited by many people. After he had pretended 
to tell their fortunes, he managed by clever 
methods known to almost all such people to 
draw out of them many facts connected with 
their lives. In most cases he obtained their 
names. His bell-boy was also clever in extorting 
essential facts from those who came to the office. 

Of course, these persons argued, it would do no 
hurt to tell the clairvoyant such things, because 
he had already told their fortunes, and they 
would never come back to him. 

But such people are very apt to go to other 
clairvoyants; and it happened that at about the 
same time that this man, who may be called 
the count, opened his establishment, a woman 
opened a similar one in another part of the city. 
Thetwoestablishments had no visible connection, 
but in reality the woman was the wife of the 
count. 

She adopted a method exactly like his, extort- 
ing information about people, all of which was 
promptly placed at the count’s disposal. By 
adroit and unsuspected means, these two sent 
their customers from one to the other, and the 
number of things which each was able to tell 
about the lives of visitors carried conviction to 
seores. “Why,” people would say, “he told me 
everything that ever happened to me, and he 
never saw me or heard of me before!” 

So the business of these swindlers prospered. 
But at last it happened that a woman who had 
paid a good deal of money to the female clair- 
voyant, as a prerequisite to the revelation by 
the clairvoyant of the whereabouts of a certain 
“hidden treasure,’ went to the police about the 
matter. The police found that she had visited 
both clairvoyants; an investigation was made, 
with the result that the connection between the 
two was established, and an attempt was made 
to arrest the swindlers. The two men were, 
indeed, arrested, but the woman had fled. 

Asa result of the arrests and exposure, there 
are fewer believers in the wonders of “second 
sight’’ in that city. 
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As Others See Him. 


It was a large, well-appointed barber-shop, 
equipped with a double row of chairs, in each 
of which, for the time being, reclined a helpless 
victim of the “‘tonsorial artist.’’ 

The man in the second chair, having received 
the finishing touches, stepped out, to be seized 
promptly by the “brush,”’’ and dusted assiduously 
for a “tip.”” A stout person in a check suit and 
gorgeous waistcoat climbed into the vacant seat. 


He was apparently about fifty years old, but $ 


time had dealt leniently with him. His hair was 
only slightly touched with gray, and about the 
ears and in the neck was still thick. Even in 
front the scalp was well-covered. But when he 
stretched himself out in the chair, so that the top 
and back of his head were turned toward the men 
awaiting their turn, a large, round bald spot came 
into view. With its surrounding fringe of hair it 
gleamed like a full moon in the November woods. 

The fat man had a comfortable shave, and then 
straightened up in the chair to have his hair 
. brushed and his mustache trimmed. While the 
barber was doing this, the customer gazed steadily 
at the reflection of his own face in the large 
glass before him. ‘The report of the mirror 
seemed to please him, for he looked thoroughly 
content. Then he caught sight of the back of 
another head reflected just beyond his own. 
This was a very bald head, and it rather cheered 
the fat man to look at it, because it contrasted 
so unfavorably with the reflection of his own 
well-preserved condition. 

“That chap back there will have to make a 
move pretty soon if he expects to save any of his 
fur,” remarked the man in the chair, compla- 
cently, to his barber. 

The barber glanced back and assented, con- 
servatively. ‘“Yes,’’ he said, “‘it’s getting a little 
thin on top.” 

“*Thin on top!’ Why, man, it’s as bare asa 
tin roof! He’ll be parting it with a towel inside 
of two years, and spending his good money for 
‘Archibald Baldwin’s Baldine,’ and ‘Esau’s 
Capillary Invigorator,’ and that sort of thing. 
Funny, isn’t it, the way some men get bald 
before they are forty? No need of it, either, I 
tell em. It’s easy enough to keep a good head 
of hair if you only take care of it. Now, all I do 
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is to wash my head twice a week with warm 
water and a little pure soap, and then rinse it 
thoroughly ; and I always —’’ 

“Next!” called the barber, as he touched the 
spring in the chair. 

The fat man climbed down and turned to look 
for the subject of his little sermon. He seemed 
surprised to find there was no bald-headed man 
there. At the same time, he noticed that the 
large, square, marble pillar just back of the 
second chair, instead of being pierced with an 
ornamental opening, as he had supposed, merely 
had a mirror set into it. 

In a startled sort of way, he put his hand up 
to the back of his head and felt it over cautiously. 
“Great Scott!” he said. ‘Then, with a reproach- 
ful look at his barber, as one who had abused his 
confidence, he reached hurriedly for his hat and 
went out. 

All the men who were waiting their turn 
smiled cheerfully ; and as the door slammed the 
barber remarked, “Another youthful dream 
shattered !”’ 
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Marriage and Salary. 


It is a kindly custom in many business houses 
to raise the salary of an employé when he is 
about to marry, provided that his record warrants 
the penny 


A youn man and a young woman employed 
by a large supply house recently entered into a 
contract of marriage. As they were a sensible 
couple, they took eonnal ther. Their 

te income was eighteen dollars a week. 
Te ye young man’s salary was eight dollars. The 
young wi woman’ 's salary was ten dollars. 

“Surely,”’ exclaimed the young man, “the firm 
cannot expect me to support a wife on eight 
dollars a week !”’ 

Straightway he notified his employers that he 
was about to marry, and that he would accept a 
raise of salary without remonstrance. ‘The young 
woman, on her part, announced her approaching 
marriage, and modestly hoped that she might be 
permitted to keep her place. 

On the first Saturday after the marriage, the 
couple opened their weekly envelopes. 

The young man’s contained ten dollars. The 
young woman’s contained eight dollars. 








WANTED. Complete Volumes or Odd Numbers 
of The Youth’s Companion eH to 1845. W. gate full 
particulars to E. MELENDY YY, So. Londonderry, Vermont, 
URS of all kinds dyed and made into leading 
styles. Highest price paid for raw skins. 

H. CRINE, Furrier, 15 and 17 Avon Street, Boston, Mass. 


yA 


Coin or stamps. 


STITCH RI PPER. 


For ripping and picking out machine-stitching, bast- 

ings and drawing threads for hemstitching. It makes 

ripping ene - Not Scissors. Does Not Cut. Try one. 
Money back if you wish it. Ladies and Children 
Wanted as AGENTS. 


A. E. DEMERRITT, 90 Canal Street, Boston. 
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Minute Gelatine EF 


is an ideal food for invalids and con- 
valescents. It is delicious, 
nourishing, easily digested, 


a 
and its daintiness tempts 
7 






ATE 
the appetite when noth- /JZ 
ing else seems to 
please. It is one of 
the most enjoyable 
of dishes, whether 
you are ill or well, 
and it is 
Made in a Minute. 

TrY Ir. Your GROCER. 


Minute Receipt Book and Samples Minute ¥ 
Tapioca and Gelatine sent for 2c. stamp. 


Whitman Grocery Co., Orange, Mass. 
¥vvevrvevee 























OUR NEW 


LADIES’ OAK ROCKER, 


finished in the popular 
golden oak shade, cushion 
and back rest of rich, fash- 
ionable green Velour, is 
given for a 30-lb. club 
order of our Teas, Coffees 
and Spices. Freight pre- 
paid + Send for full particulars. 


FULLER TEA CO., 
Dept. A. Hinsdale, N. H. 


Glynn's 
‘Death Tablets 


Kill La La Grippe 


Mr. HARRY BARE BARRETT, 
‘axton’s River, Vt., writes: 

“J was all used up ‘with the 
Grip, my_ head ached, oy 
bonus ached, and I had a hig: 
ever. tried a box of your 
Grip-Death Tablets and was 
entirely cured, the pain leav- 
ing me in a few hours, and 
in thirty- sir hours I was en- 
tirely well,’ 











Your druggist will refund 
you your money if it fails to 
eure you. This is our con- 
tract with them. ny 
druggist can get them for 
you if you insist. 


25 Cts. a Box. 


Write for Sample, Free. 
WALTER B. GLYNN, 
Saxton’s River, Vt. 














post-paid, p 7 










BOSTON 
ing School. 








Institute and Train- 


STAMMERERS’ 41 Tremont St., Boston. | 





HEN 
FOOD. 


seaop, west, & ground Beef Scraps, $2.00 p 


8. ». K, Animal Food, Oyster 
Shells, Bone Meal, Steamed 
Cata. 


Send for C. A. Bartlett, Worcester, 





SKATES GIVEN icieace mance Oe. Stories, Send 


WHEN A 
HOUSEWIFE 








7% for books. ge, will will ah ex. paid, 35 
G Fine Steel Skates, or Gold Fountain 


a? > 
¥ Pen. (Send length shoe. Outht for a 2c 
4 stamp, EB, Bumstead & Co. 136 Milk 8t., Boston. 





Meat, ete 
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McPHAIL PIANO TALK. 


Good and Bad Pianos. 








A Good Piano is a lifetime - 
pleasure ! 

A Poor Piano is a few years’ 
misery ! 

Good pianos are sold! 
pianos are sold! 

This goes on every day! 

You want the best for the 
least money, but among so many 

janos you feel helpless in com- 

ing to a proper decision. Let us 


Poor 





help you! Surely a record of ARSENIC, LEAD and 
sixty years indicates fair dealing ANTIMONY. 
and good pianos. If we cannot 
sell you a piano, our experience (nt Rote Dont 
is at your service. We will kinds) of th “l&G” 
cheerfully, honestly tell you | Agate Nickel Stedi 
what we know of other pianos Con te ‘besides this 
than ours if you so desire. Trade-Z A f tent 

We have hundreds of testimo- P tegen ex burnt in 
nials, such as: “é enamel, a label 

, attached with Chem- 


Mr. T. ApAmMowsk1, Renowned Vio- 
linist, Boston, Mass. Mrs. MARTHA 
Dana Sneparp, Concertist, Boston, 
Mass. - Paine, Professor of 

















Write for catalogue, or come and see us. 
que, 


A. M. McPHAIL PIANO COMPANY, 


784 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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Music, Harvard University. | 











SEES THE TRADE- 
MARK BELOW 


on Enameled Ware 
it is Safe to Buy, 
and not till then. 


No POISON can lurk 


Ware, but with- 

out this mark 

there is no immu- 
nity from danger. 
A recent analysis 
made of 17 differ- 
ent makes showed 
in every instance 
one of these three 
poisons as a part 
of their coating, viz.: 


ists’ Certificate as a 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 
Pamphlet of vital inte rest to 


every housewife, 
any address. 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg.Co., 


New York. Boston. Chicago. 


Agate Nickel Steel 


guaranty of 


1 to 
























THE RESTAURANT AT THE CAPITOL 


Is an interesting place. There you 
may see the best men in the land and 
there you can get the best food. 

You should also be able to get 
the best tea. 

A capital tea is the only kind 
that is suitable for the Capitol, and a 
capital tea is Chase & Sanborn’s pack- 
age tea, fit for the most fastidious, 

These package teas of Chase & 
Sanborn’s come in pound and half- 
pound air-tight leaded forms, 

By this method the excellent 
flavor of the teas is not lost by contact 
with the air. 

Another advantage of packing them 
impossible for their teas to be adulterated. 

















AAT 


in this way is that it makes it 


Among the most popular kinds of their famous package teas are the 


following : — the Kohinoor, an English 
Formosa Oolong, and the Orange Pekoe, 


Breakfast Tea, the Orloff, a 


an India and Ceylon tea. 


Any one- of these that you buy, that may best suit your taste, will 


prove itself to be a capital tea. 
ONE POUND WILL MAKE 


OVER 200 CUPS, 


CHASE & SANBORN’S TEAS. 
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“A Medicine with a Mission.” x 


ba a box of Nervease headache powders 

















on, “ Review of 


1 NERVE 


Removes the cause and cures most Headaches 
An Druggists or Sent by Mail. 











NERVEASE CO., 


in m 
Oue ittle powder on my ad and in five 
my h Ly F of the 
BARRY, Eaitor of Dept. of Tra 


ast. 
ye and 
Reviews.” 


ASE / 


in Five Minutes. Price 25 Cents, 


Boston, Mass. 
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DEERFOOT 


SAUSAGES: 


Sold by the best trade throughout New 
England, as is also our 
ENGLISH ee BACON, aICES AND PUT 


QUALITY, PURITY and 


CLEANLINESS 29 Bromfield St., Bosto: 
have made our products ag We will deliver, erpress 
FAMOUS. 






Sry FARM ¢ 0. 


an introductory order of 20 lbs. af Sausage or Bacon at our best prices. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET AND PRICE-LIST. 
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FARM 





IN t-Ib. AND 2-lb. BOXE! 


Southhoro Mass. 
6 Laight St., New York City. 


aid. to any Grocer or Provision Dealer 
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Your Money Returned 
lf your Cold isn’t Cured. 


Buy a bottle of Greene’s Warranted Syrup of Tar of your Druggist 


(every druggist carries it) and if it doesn’t cure your cough or cold, no 
matter how deep-seated it is, all you have to do is to return the bottle 


to the druggist you purchased it of, and he will immediately refund 
your money. This agreement we make by special letter with every 
druggist, and we expect them to fulfil it. We make this offer to 
you because we are very sure that 


(jreene’ S Warranted 





Syrup of Tar 


can cure ANY cough or cold. As we stated in our last talk with 
“Companion” readers, this cough remedy has cured more coughs 
and colds than any other known remedy, and it always will. Always. 


Do you realize how dangerous that seeming little cold of yours 
is? Your life—is it not at stake? You surely want the most 
reliable remedy for it. Do you know of another concern that offers 
to return the money if your cold isn’t cured? 


There are three sizes of Greene’s Warranted Syrup of Tar: A 
25-cent bottle; a 5o-cent bottle; and a $1.00 bottle. The 25-cent 
size is all right, but the s5o-cent size is what we bank on. Some 
colds need the $1.00 size, however. 


We are disappointed if we haven’t been able to convince you - 
that we can cure you. We can prove it, however, if you will give 
us a chance. The chance is what we ask for. 


Absolutely Harmless. 


Greene’s Series, No. 2. 











